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THE CHAIRMAN, LorD BALFourR,? in introducing Sir Robert Borden, 
said: Sir Robert and I were colleagues in intimate personal relations 
during the most difficult periods of the War and of the Peace; and 
though he does not take a very active part in politics now, I am 


delighted to think that he has come back to address an assembly like 
this upon a subject on which he is so eminently qualified to speak. 


SIR ROBERT BORDEN: I appreciate very much the kind 
words which Lord Balfour has used with regard to my public 
service. It will always be a proud, as well as a happy memory 
to me, that I had the privilege of serving with him in London 
during the War, afterwards in Paris, and still later in Washington 
at the Disarmament Conference. I am to speak of the report 
of the Sub-Committee of the Imperial Conference of 1926, which 
was under the Chairmanship of Lord Balfour; and respecting 
which he is far more competent to address you than I can claim to 
be. However, it was represented to me that the view of one who 
has had some experience in public life in the premier Dominion, 
and who is now happily removed from active participation in 
public affairs, might possibly be of service, if only for the reason 
of stimulating discussion with regard to results arising from that 
Conference. 

It may be of advantage to dwell for a few moments upon the 
various steps by which Canada emerged from the position of a 


1 Lord Balfour has not revised the remarks made by him at this meeting. 
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Crown Colony, and eventually attained a status aptly described 
by Lord Balfour in words which I shall venture later to quote. 
In that way we can better realise the situation with which Lord 
Balfour’s Committee had to deal last autumn. 

Before 1837 there was widespread agitation in Canada, 
resulting in grave disorder and followed by Lord Durham’s 
Inquiry and Report. I need not quote the words of that famous 
Report, because I am speaking to those who are quite as familiar 
as I am with those events. It emphasised the necessity of 
granting to the Canadian people the privilege of governing 
themselves in respect of their domestic affairs. Lord Durham 
made his Report in 1837; but it was not carried into effect until 
1847. In the meantime Lord Sydenham, a man of exceptional 
abilities, had combined in himself the functions of both Governor 
and Prime Minister, and had taught Canadian statesmen some- 
thing of the method by which the party system could be worked 
out in Canada upon the same basis as in Great Britain. Lord 
Elgin came in 1847 and, when he opened his door to Robert 
Baldwin and Louis Lafontaine in March 1848 and called upon 
them to form a government responsible to the legislature, the 
basis of the present governance of the British Empire was 
established. 

During the next ten years the methods of self-governance 
were gradually developed; and in 1859 Sir Alexander Galt, in a 
celebrated State Paper, affirmed once and for all the right of the 
Canadian people to have full control of their fiscal system, which 
right had been called to question by the Colonial Secretary of 
that day. 

In 1867 the four original provinces were united and the 
Dominion of Canada was established with a constitution the 
same in principle as that of the United Kingdom. 

Ten years afterwards, in 1877, a great Canadian statesmen, 
Edward Blake, took issue with the Colonial Office respecting 
the permanent instructions to the Governor-General. They were 
framed very much as if Canada were stilla Crown Colony. Blake 
succeeded in having them so modified that the Governor-General 
must act in respect of practically all matters upon the advice 
of his constitutional Ministers. 

In 1887 came a Colonial Conference, probably called for the 
purpose of suggesting a method by which the Colonies should in 
some measure participate in the defence of the Empire. The 
Canadian representatives at that Conference were not even 
Members of the Canadian Government. 
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In 1897 the first regular Colonial Conference met; it was the 
first of a series of periodical Colonial Conferences. 

Ten years afterwards, in 1907, the Colonial Conference was 
developed into the Imperial Conference, not between the Colonial 
Office and subordinate Governments attached to the Colonial 
Office, but between the British Government and the Governments 
of the Dominions holding in some measure an equal status. 

In 1g1r the Dominion Ministers attending the Imperial 
Conference of that year were summoned to a session of the 
Imperial Defence Committee at which the Foreign Secretary set 
forth for their information his estimate of the external relations 
of the Empire. This Committee, initiated by Lord Balfour, had 
a very flexible constitution, as it consisted of the Prime Minister 
for the time being, and such persons as he might summon to 
attend it. In the following year, after a change of administration 
in Canada, four Canadian Ministers, including the Prime Minister, 
were summoned to this Committee for the same purpose. 

For the sake of brevity I sum up to you in words which 
I have used on another occasion what had been accomplished 
between 1848, when responsible government was first established 
in Canada, and 1914, when the World War began : 


“In the first half of the century which elapsed between con- 
federation and the World War, constitutional development was 
notable both in character and extent. At the beginning the 
Governor-General, in his quality of Imperial Officer, exercised no 
inconsiderable influence over certain public affairs; at the close 
his functions in that character had practically ceased. Appointed 
with the consent of the Canadian Government, he had become in 
effect a nominated President, invested with practically the same 
powers and duties in Canada as those appertaining to the King 
in the British Isles. New and convenient methods of consulta- 
tion had been established through periodical conferences, in 
which at first the Dominions were regarded as subordinate 
dependencies attached to a Department of the British Govern- 
ment, but in which they eventually took their places as sister 
nations upon equal terms with the United Kingdom. The 
Dominions were originally included in commercial treaties with 
out much regard for their wishes and interests. Eventually no 
such treaty bound them except by the expressed consent of 
their Government. At first Canada was told somewhat brusquely 
that no Canadian Commissioner could take part in the negotiation 
of a treaty affecting his country; in the end Canada freely 
negotiated her own commercial treaties by her own Commissioners 
without control or interference, except of a formal character, or 
for the purpose of conserving Imperial interests. Canadians 
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acting as British Agents represented the interests of Canada and 
the whole Empire in the Behring Sea and Alaskan Boundary 
Arbitrations. Naturalisation granted in Canada became effective 
in the United Kingdom. Notwithstanding unfortunate and 
formidable forces of reaction, the right of the Dominion to full 
control of its Copyright Laws was acknowledged. It was gener- 
ally realised that legal power was overridden by constitutional 
right. The power to disallow Canadian Statutes ceased to be 
exercised. Canada’s right to a voice in foreign policy, involving 
her interests as a great Dominion within the Empire, began to be 
recognised; her complete control over her policy in respect of 
military and naval defence was acknowledged. By these steps 
Canada had made a sure advance to the portal of nationhood.” 


After the outbreak of the War I was summoned in I915 as 
Prime Minister of Canada to a meeting of the Imperial Cabinet, 
and this step was regarded as of constitutional significance. 

In 1917, under the extraordinary powers vested in the British 
Prime Minister, what was known as the Imperial Cabinet was 
established. The designation was used for purposes of conveni- 
ence. If it could be called a Cabinet at all, it was a Cabinet of 
Governments, in which the representatives of the Mother Country 
and of the great Dominions sat at the Council table to take into 
their united consideration all questions connected with the War 
and to concert joint effort for bringing it to a victorious conclusion. 

In the same year the Imperial War Conference, which was 
differentiated from the Imperial War Cabinet, met and passed a 
resolution, with which you are familiar, and which I regard as 
of the highest importance. The resolution in question was 
submitted by me to the Colonial Secretary and to the British 
Prime Minister before it was proposed to the Conference, and it 
met with the hearty approval of the British Government. The 
Conference, to which the British Government was a party, 
placed on record the view that any readjustment of constitu- 
tional relations 


“‘while thoroughly preserving all existing powers of self-government 
and complete control of domestic affairs, should be based upon a 
full recognition of the Dominions as autonomous nations of an 
Imperial Commonwealth, and of India as an important portion 
of the same, should recognise the right of the Dominions and 
India to an adequate voice in foreign policy and in foreign rela- 
tions, and should provide effective arrangements for continuous 
consultation in all important matters of common Imperial con- 
cern, and for such necessary concerted action, founded on con- 
sultation, as the several Governments may determine.” 
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At that time we believed that a constitutional convention 
could usefully be held soon after the War should terminate. In 
that respect I think we were mistaken. The method which has 
since been adopted of gradual development of function to corre- 
spond with status is attended with less difficulty than that 
which we had in mind. 

You will observe that the resolution which I have read 
affirmed the theory of equal nationhood, but the theory remained 
to be worked out in practice. 

In 1918 the Imperial Conference recognised the right of 
each Dominion to control immigration not only from other 
countries, but from other parts of the Empire. In the same 
year the right of direct communication between the Government 
of any Dominion and the Government of the United Kingdom 
was affirmed. During the War, and before this resolution, I, in 
common with the Prime Ministers of other Dominions, had 
initiated the practice of communicating directly with the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom whenever it was thought advis- 
able to do so. The Governor-General’s code was used because 
no other was available. Thus the message was sent from the 
Governor-General’s office to the Colonial Secretary, and the form 
was as follows: ‘‘ Following from my Prime Minister for the 
Prime Minister.’”” The Governor-General’s office was a mere 
conduit both for the message and the reply, which was couched 
in like form. 

In 1919 the Dominions succeeded in obtaining distinctive 
representation at the Paris Peace Conference. They became 
members of the League of Nations and they signed the treaties 
by their own plenipotentiaries. The form of signature was not 
precisely that which I had proposed on behalf of the Prime 
Ministers of the Dominions. It differed in this respect: British 
plenipotentiaries signed not only for the United Kingdom and 
its dependencies other than the Dominions, but for the entire 
Empire—for all the Dominions; and the Dominion plenipoten- 
tiaries signed also for their respective Dominions. In that way 
the Dominions had the doubtful advantage of a double signature. 
That is one of the anomalies corrected by the Report of Lord 
Balfour’s Committee. 

In 1920, after much discussion with Mr. Lloyd George, Lord 
Balfour and Mr. Bonar Law, the right of Canada to send a 
Minister to Washington was recognised. The subject was very 
carefully considered for about a year. After necessary con- 
sultation with the United States Government the formal announce- 
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ment was made in the Parliament of the United Kingdom and in 
the Parliament of Canada in May 1920. 

At the Imperial Conference of 1921 the influence of the 
Dominions upon foreign policy was recognised in an effective 
way. A grave question had arisen with which Lord Balfour had 
to deal at the Washington Disarmament Conference. There was 
a difference of opinion between Australia and New Zealand on 
the one hand, and Canada on the other hand, as to whether it 
was desirable to renew the Anglo-Japanese Treaty. The outlook 
of Canada in that regard was undoubtedly influenced by our 
knowledge of public opinion in the United States. 

Then in the autumn of 1921 came the Washington Disarma- 
ment Conference. The whole Empire owes a great debt of 
gratitude to our Chairman for his service at that Conference. I 
attended as Canadian delegate, and I know whereof I speak. 
At that Conference the Dominions held precisely the same status 
and fulfilled the same functions as at the Peace Conference in 
Paris. It is true that the United States Government did not 
extend a separate or distinctive invitation to any of the Dominions. 
The United States was not a Member of the League of Nations, 
arid probably for that reason did not feel justified in recognising 
the place which the Dominions had secured in the famiiy of 
nations. A question arose, upon the initiative of the Govern- 
ment of South Africa, as to whether the Dominions should 
attend the Conference. Although I had retired from public life 
I was consulted by the Prime Minister of Canada as to the course 
which Canada should take. I had no hesitation in expressing 
the opinion that, having regard to the vital importance of the 
questions in issue, we should put to one side any feeling of 
irritation arising from the absence of distinctive invitations, and 
that we should go to Washington. Further, I expressed a confident 
anticipation that the Dominions would have the same status at 
Washington as at Paris. This anticipation was amply fulfilled. 
The seven treaties negotiated at Washington were signed by 
plenipotentiaries on behalf of the Dominions. Perhaps the 
status of the Dominions was emphasised a little in this way. 
Lord Balfour, who eventually was appointed plenipotentiary 
for South Africa, signed the treaties as plenipotentiary for the 
United Kingdom and its dependencies and also, by separate 
signature, as plenipotentiary for South Africa. He had received 
“full powers” as plenipotentiary for the United Kingdom, 
which legally might have justified him in signing also for South 
Africa. But constitutionally this was insufficient, and accord- 
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ingly separate and distinctive “ full powers” were issued to 
Lord Balfour as plenipotentiary for South Africa. 

In the same year, 1921, the so-called Treaty between Great 
Britain and Ireland was consummated. It declared that Ireland 
should have the same constitutional status in the Community 
of Nations as the British Empire and the other Dominions, and 
that the position of the Irish Free State in relation to the Imperial 
Parliament and Government should be that of Canada. The 
constitution of the Irish Free State, which received Parlia- 
mentary sanction, declared in Article 1 that the Irish Free State 
was a co-equal member of the Community of Nations forming 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. Statutory recognition 
was thus given by the Parliament of the United Kingdom to the 
principle of co-equal nationhood affirmed by the resolution of 
1917 to which I directed your attention a few moments ago. 

Then, in 1923, at the Imperial Conference of that year, a 
question arose with regard to the signing and ratification of 
treaties which concerned only the interests of one Dominion. 
Careful attention was given to the subject at that Conference. 
Principles were formulated and procedure laid down to govern 
such cases. The right of each Dominion to negotiate and enter 
into a treaty affecting only its own interests was definitely and 
fully recognised. Such right was not to be exercised without 
due consideration of its possible effects on other parts of the 
Commonwealth, or on the Commonwealth as a whole. A treaty 
imposing obligations on one part only should be signed by a 
representative of the Government of that part, and ratification 
should be effected at the instance of that Government. 

In the same year a question arose with regard to the signature 
of a treaty popularly known as the Halibut Treaty. That treaty 
was eventually signed by a Canadian plenipotentiary alone, and 
it has been considered by eminent constitutional authorities, for 
whose opinions I have every respect, that this was an incident 
of constitutional significance, as Canada had objected to signature 
by the British Ambassador. I have found myself unable to 
concur in that view. The significant features were that 
Canada negotiated the treaty by her own plenipotentiary and 
fixed its terms by agreement with the United States Govern- 
ment. It would be signed by some person or persons who had 
received ‘full powers” from the King for that purpose. 
Whether those “full powers” were issued to the Canadian 
plenipotentiary alone, or whether they were issued to the Canadian 
plenipotentiary conjointly with the British Ambassador at 
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Washington, seems to me an exceedingly minor feature. I. had 
already been decided at Paris in 1919 that “ full powers” in 
such cases should be issued to such persons as the several 
Dominion Governments recommended. Therefore, the conten- 
tion put forward in certain quarters that this incident was a 
great constitutional landmark is one that I am unable to 
entertain. 

I have gone over all this history, I hope at not too tedious a 
length, for the purpose of giving you a consecutive view of the 
various steps by which the Dominions have advanced to nation- 
hood within the Commonwealth, and have gained a distinctive 
status within the family of nations. But there remained the 
necessity of certain readjustments and the correction of anomalies 
which persisted from a period during which the Dominions were 
regarded as purely subordinate. It was this condition that the 
Inter-Imperial Relations Committee, under the Chairmanship of 
Lord Balfour, at the Imperial Conference of 1926 had to take 
into account. In some aspects the Report of this Committee 
merely gave formal recognition to existing practices. Further, 
it made readjustments, varying in their degree of importance, 
but in no case, as far as I can see, denoting any advance in 
status. Finally, it recommended the appointment of com- 
mittees to take into consideration and report upon the removal 
of obvious anomalies. 

In the first place, as far as the office of Governor-General is 
concerned, he is in future to hold a position which I have always 
regarded him as occupying in Canada. He is to have the same 
relation to the administration of public affairs in the Dominions 
as is held by the King in Great Britain, and he is not to be 
regarded as the representative or agent of the British Govern- 
ment, or of any department thereof. It would be an absolute 
mistake to regard the Governor-General for that reason as a 
mere figure-head, a mere rubber stamp. During nine years of 
Premiership I had the opportunity of realising how helpful 
may be the advice and counsel of a Governor-General in matters 
of delicacy and difficulty; in no case was consultation with 
regard to such matters ever withheld; and in many instances I 
obtained no little advantage and assistance therefrom. The 
usefulness of a Governor-General in this respect is in no wise 
impaired. 

Then a change regarded as of some importance has been 
effected in the provision for direct communication from Govern- 
ment to Government, and not through the Governor-General to 
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the Colonial (now Dominions) Office. That is little more than a 
change in form. During my Premiership communication was 
sufficiently direct, as I have already pointed out. 

It seems to have been the practice for the Governor-General 
to forward to the Colonial Office reports which were not sub- 
mitted to the Prime Minister. So far as my information goes, 
such reports were not useful and their discontinuance will be 
attended with no detriment to the public interest. I am not 
absolutely positive that the sources of information were always 
of the best. The Governor-General is no longer to report to the 
Colonial Office and, therefore, these reports will cease as a matter 
of course. I do not observe anything in the Report, nor am I 
aware of any convention which would prevent the Governor- 
General irom communicating to the King his view with regard 
to any matter affecting the welfare of the Commonwealth. 
Probably the King might feel himself at liberty to discuss any 
such communication with his Prime Minister. 

The change in the title of the King does not seem of import- 
ance so far as Canada is concerned. Questions affecting judicial 
appeals are to be determined in accordance with the wishes of 
the Dominion primarily affected. 

The recommendations regarding the form and signature of 
treaties should be alluded to. As I have explained, the British 
plenipotentiaries at Paris and at Washington signed for the 
whole Empire, and then the Dominion plenipotentiaries signed 
for the Dominions as well. This unnecessary and anomalous 
procedure has been corrected. The change is both important 
and desirable. 

Then, with regard to international conferences, the proposals 
respecting Dominion representation seem either to be obvious or 
to conform to existing practice. 

In respect of more serious matters the Report did not advance 
the situation beyond the appointment of committees to examine 
and report. Doubtless this was the only practicable course, 
as the Committee could hardly have made a sufficiently careful 
and exhaustive examination. The subjects alluded to include the 
provisions respecting reservation or disallowance of Dominion 
legislation, the extra-territorial operation of such legislation, the 
repeal or modification of the Colonial Laws Validity Act and 
the operation of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894. Some of 
those matters involve rather difficult and delicate questions. It 
was intimated by the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs 
that the power of disallowance would not be exercised. So far 
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as Canada is concerned, I regard that power as practically 
obsolete, in much the same category as the King’s veto in 
England. 

Finally, it should be said that the Report of the Balfour 
Committee contains most interesting and useful discussion of 
the subjects with which it deals. Its conclusions embodied all 
the readjustments that could reasonably be effected without 
the further inquiries which it proposes. While it falls far short 
of the amusingly extravagant announcements with which it was 
heralded in the first instance in Canada, and especially in the 
United States, it admirably sums up the present situation of 
the Dominions in these words : 


“ Their position and mutual relations maybe readily defined. 
They are autonomous communities within the British Empire, 
equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any 
respect of their domestic or external affairs, though united by a 
common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as Members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 


It should be further observed that the Report has usefully 
crystallised in terms the effect of existing conventions applicable 
to all the Dominions, but which in some communities at least 
were imperfectly understood, or not fully realised. That is 
not its least important result. 

In a broad consideration of the whole subject it is essential, 
however, to remember that nationhood cannot be created or 
maintained by phrases in resolutions or reports. It must be 
founded on achievement and the acceptance of responsibility. 

Just a word or two more. Both at Paris and at Washington 
it was found entirely practicable to accord to each Dominion its 
voice and influence by means of the British Empire Delegation. 
Naturally, serious differences of opinion arose, but invariably 
a course was adopted which gained unanimous assent. The 
voice of the Commonwealth, I think you will agree, is mightier 
than that of Great Britain alone. When a vital decision must be 
taken in the interval between such Conferences, by what means 
shall Great Britain be assured that she speaks both for herself 
and for her sister nations? I have been sometimes not a little 
concerned by reason of commitments purporting to involve 
Great Britain alone, such as those imposed by the Anglo-American 
Guarantee Treaty of Paris and by the Locarno Treaty. I do 
not say this by way of criticism, because I realise the difficulties 
of the situation, and the momentous consequences depending 
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upon some such course as that which was taken; but these 
commitments are directly concerned with the ultimate issue of 
war. I am ready to believe that they may have been necessi- 
tated by considerations of the peace of Europe; but I am not 
confident that they do tend to the ultimate unity of the 
Commonwealth. 

It is manifest that the Commonwealth has not by any means 
solved allits problems. Anyone would be utterly rash who would 
venture to predict the method by which the voice and influence 
of the Dominions will at all times receive such adequate con- 
sideration that the unity of the Commonwealth in external 
relations will not be impaired. But difficulties of the utmost 
gravity have been surmounted in the past, and he lacks courage 
who does not believe that the problems of the future are capable 
of satisfactory solution. As a step in advance, High Com- 
missioners might be given a higher status, be brought more 
intimately in touch with the British Government, be invested in 
a measure with the functions of an ambassador, although the 
relation would necessarily be of a much more intimate character. 
It has also been suggested to me by two Canadians, each of whom 
has occupied the position, that the High Commissioner should be 
a Member of the Dominion Government, and a Member of the 
Imperial Privy Council, so that he might if necessary be sum- 
moned to a Cabinet meeting for consultation but without authority 
to commit his Government. He should visit his Dominion for 
two or three months each year, so as to keep in touch with his 
colleagues and with public opinion. I mention these tentative 
suggestions for what they are worth. 

As'far as the whole matter is concerned, I welcome the review 
and conclusions set forth so admirably in the Balfour Report; 
for which we owe a still further debt of gratitude to our dis- 
tinguished Chairman of the evening. 


Record of Discussion following the above address : 

Lorp MEsTon asked permission on behalf of the Council of the 
Institute, of which he was temporarily Chairman, and of the Members 
generally, to express their warm and grateful appreciation of the 
presence of Sir Robert Borden among them. He could recall, as though 
it were yesterday, the part that Sir Robert Borden played in the first 
War Cabinet of 1917. It was at a time of great tumult in men’s minds, 
a tumult which took in different persons very different forms, and 
showed itself in very varying moods. But with Sir Robert Borden 
there was only one mood and one mind: it was the mood of steady 
adhesion to the essentials, of steady drive towards victory, a calm 
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grasp of the real essence, and a calm, reasoned confidence in their 
ultimate success. He was a pillar of strength to everybody in those 
anxious days. By his statesmanship and by his sage advice, then 
and thereafter, he had come as much as any man, probably more than 
any man outside these islands, to build up the structure of the Common- 
wealth which he had described. 


PROFESSOR COUPLAND said there was only one feature of the dis- 
cussion which he wanted to emphasise, and that was the necessity of 
improving the methods of inter-communication and inter-consulta- 
tion between the Dominions and Great Britain. On questions of 
foreign affairs, on these difficult and supposedly insoluble problems 
of how to negotiate treaties or how one Dominion could negotiate a 
treaty separately, all these stiles and fences had been jumped every 
time by stating that there must be the fullest consultation beforehand 
between the Governments concerned. But when one looked in the 
Report for some promise as to what extent this important matter of 
inter-consultation was being dealt with, one found nothing substantial. 
The position of the Governor-General was defined as being in future 
that of the King in those Dominions which so desired it. It followed 
that the practice whereby the Governor-General of a Dominion was 
the formal channel of communication with the British Government was 
no longer in accordance with his constitutional position. The Report 
‘stated that the recognised official channel of communication should be 
in future between Government and Government direct. That was 
the position at the Conference; and to that there had already been a 
sequel. It was announced in the House of Commons a few weeks 
ago by the Secretary of State for the Dominions that in the case of 
Canada and South Africa that decision as to the future status of the 
Governor-General was to come into effect on the 1st July; and that it 
had on the 1st May last already come into effect in the Irish Free State. 
Therefore, in those countries the Governor-General had ceased or would 
soon cease to be the Agent of the British Government in any sense of 
the word; and the only channel of communication between the 
British Government and the Dominions would be direct. That meant 
that it was only by despatches passing between the Prime Ministers 
or other Ministers, that any inter-consultation or inter-communication 
could take place. One was inclined to assume that there was going to 
be no personal representative or agent of the British Government at 
any of the Dominion capitals. If that were a false assumption, why 
had not there been an accompanying declaration, declaring that so 
and so had been appointed to act as the quasi-diplomatic agent of the 
British Government in place of the Governor-General’s old functions ? 
He happened to know that on the Ist July in South Africa that section 
of the Governor-General’s Secretariat which had hitherto been con- 
cerned with his overseas correspondence would be abolished. The 
gravity of that situation was this: that in any difficult or delicate 
negotiations between the British Government and the Government of 
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South Africa there would be literally nobody who had the official right 
and the official réle of collecting information on the spot and sending 
it to the British Government ; moreover, there would be nobody who 
could with constitutional propriety act as the personal intermediary 
in negotiations between the South African Government and the 
British Government. He would give one or two local illustrations of 
what that meant. On the Ist July at Ottawa there would be a very 
competent gentleman officially representing the Government of 
the United States; and, therefore, on the 1st July the United 
States Government will have far more regular and authori- 
tative information about what was going on in Canada than the 
Government of Great Britain. There were certain matters of delicate 
controversy bound to arise in South Africa between the South African 
Government and the British Government, and he viewed with alarm 
the handling of those delicate subjects direct, if “‘ direct ” meant that 
there would be no personal agent of the British Government in South 
Africa through whom negotiations could be carried on. He would 
conclude with an example. The Government of India had shown a 
quicker appreciation of the logic of the position than it appeared 
that the British Government had. Since India and South Africa were 
involved in delicate negotiations, and since after the 1st July the Earl 
of Athlone would be unable to take part in them, the Government of 
India had appointed a representative to reside in South Africa, that 
distinguished Indian politician, Mr. Sastri. He could not help 
thinking that they might not be ill advised to follow that Indian 
example, because, if they did not, the ultimate upshot of the last 
Imperial Conference might be to make the Dominions more aloof, more 
unknown to us, more unknowable by us, than France or Germany. 


PROFESSOR SMITH desired to call attention to what Sir Robert 
Borden had called an adequate voice in consultation in diplomatic 
business. It was necessary to distinguish between different kinds of 
diplomacy—between what one would call minor and major diplomacy. 
Under the heading of minor diplomacy he included all such things as 
the daily routine contacts which arose between the Governments of 
different nations, and much more important things, such as negotia- 
tions of tariffs, international conventions upon maritime law, radio- 
telegraphy, and similar matters. He called those minor not because 
they were unimportant, but because they did not raise the great 
questions upon which the existence of political independence of nations 
depended, nor did they raise questions of peace and war. He reserved 
the phrase ‘“‘ major diplomacy ” for the kind of questions which raised 
issues of peace or war, or upon which the existence or political inde- 
pendence of indifferent nations depended. The Report was mainly 
occupied with minor diplomacy, and the procedure which it laid down 
was primarily directed to the carrying out of that diplomacy; but it 
was in the big questions that the real difficulty arose. The Conference 
recognised that in defence and in major diplomacy the major control 
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must for some time continue to rest with Great Britain; but the 
question arose as to what “ consultation”’ meant in certain circum- 
stances. Consultation could always be carried on if there were plenty 
of time, but that qualification was important when one cast one’s 
mind back to the position of Sir Edward Grey in the ten days preceding 
the outbreak of war in 1914. When the French Ambassador or the 
German Ambassador came to Sir Edward Grey and said: ‘ These are 
the views of my Government. What are the views of your Govern- 
ment?” could Sir Edward Grey say to him: ‘I should very much 
like to tell you my view, but I cannot tell you until I have consulted 
the Dominions of Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa.” 
The fact was that in big crises consultations must go by the board, 
not because there was any theoretical objection to it, but because it 
was a physical impossibility. But the lack of consultation did not 
relieve them of the responsibility of decision. In the Dominions they 
had in such cases either to take the responsibility of accepting the 
decision of Great Britain without consultation, or of very little con- 
sultation, or striking out a line of their own which might be tantamount 
to an assertion of independence. That was part of the price that the 
Dominions must pay for the advantages which arose from the Imperial 
connection. In Canada he did not think that the demand for consulta- 
tion, for what Sir Robert Borden called an adequate voice, would be 
. pushed to an unreasonable extent in times of crisis, though that might 
involve a certain sacrifice on the part of the Dominions of a perfectly 
legitimate autonomy, but really only for something more valuable still. 


Mr. EvERETT REID observed that the constitution of certain 
Dominions could not be changed unless a special Act of Parliament had 
been passed by Great Britain. 


Lapy AsTorR inquired whether what Professor Coupland had said 
was true, because, if so, it was a very serious position, and seemed to 
indicate that the Imperial Conference had failed lamentably. 


SiR RoBERT BorDEN, in reply to Professor Coupland, said that his 
comments were interesting and stimulating, but that the daily routine 
of communication between a Dominion and the Mother Country had 
been quite different from the description suggested. If the Prime 
Minister of Canada desired to communicate with the Prime Minister 
or the Government of the United Kinedom upon any important 
matter he did so by means of a communication which he prepared 
and which went forward in the Governor-General’s name in the 
manner already indicated. Equally, when any one of his Ministers 
desired to communicate with a Department of the British Govern- 
ment, he submitted, in the first place, to his Prime Minister a 
memorandum of the despatch which he proposed to send forward, and 
the Prime Minister, if he approved, initialled it, and it went to the 
Governor-General’s office for coding. These communications were 
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not usually submitted to the Gevernor-General, but went forward as a 
mere matter of routine. The idea that the Governor-General would 
in future lose some personal control or touch which had prevailed in 
the past was not well-founded. Confidential relations between a 
Dominion Prime Minister and the Governor-General would continue 
in the future as in the past. He (Sir Robert) would be very glad if 
the British Government saw fit to follow the example of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in having a representative at Ottawa. 
But he did not know of anything in the Report which prevented 
the British Government from taking that step to-morrow if they saw 
fit to do so. 

Professor Smith had made useful suggestions, but he would like to 
remind him that two of the most serious matters that might lead to the 
issue of peace or war were to be found in the control of tariffs and the 
control of immigration. For many years the Dominions had had 
complete control of those matters. He (Sir Robert) had urged effective 
consultation upon vital issues, because if the Dominions were not 
consulted on external relations they were likely to develop separate 
foreign policies of their own. That was a consummation from which 
he shrank and, therefore, he thought the attention of the statesmen of 
Great Britain and of the Dominions should be concentrated to a 
greater extent upon that question of consultation than had been the 
case in the past. Something had been done, but it might be possible 
to secure more effective methods. As far as any sudden emergency 
was concerned, he entirely agreed that the Dominions would recognise 
its necessities. The spirit which they showed in 1914 and all through 
the War indicated this. Having regard to the new spirit of inter- 
national co-operation and consultation which had been established in 
the League of Nations, he thought it extremely probable that if any 
future crisis should arise the League could ensure such consultation as, 
if it had been possible in 1914, would have prevented the World War. 
In great democracies such as the British Commonwealth and the 
United States war was not suddenly declared unless by reason of 
exceptional events such as arose in 1914, which were not likely to be 
repeated. The Government of a democracy had to depend, in such 
circumstances, upon public opinion, as had been made manifest both 
in Great Britain and in the United States. In the British Common- 
wealth the public opinion of the Dominions had to be taken into account. 


THE CHAIRMAN, Lorp BALFour, said: I think we shall all be 
agreed that the discussion to-night has been one of very peculiar 
interest. We owe a profound debt of gratitude to Sir Robert Borden 
both for his exposition of the facts and for his commentaries on the 
criticisms. I do not think any of those criticisms were irrelevant or 
impr~per, but I am not sure that criticisms on the details of the system 
embodied in the Report, unless they are kept within strict limits and 
in due subordination to the general problems raised, do not carry 
within themselves certain dangers. I could draw up a list of the 
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possible difficulties and embarrassments that may happen in the 
relations between the constituent elements of the British Empire. It 
is easy to make those commentaries, and up to a certain point it may 
be profitable; but do not let us allow such exposition of possible 
difficulties and possible objections to divert our minds, even for an 
instant, from the great issue which is really before us. What is that 
great issue? If you want a system in which there shall be no new 
difficulties, in which no problems hitherto unknown to international 
or national law shall arise, it is quite easily done—by dissolving the 
British Empire. That would put an end to all those problems. You 
would then have a collection of enlightened self-governing com- 
munities, in friendly relation with each other, having some memory 
of a common ancestry and common institutions, but in no way bound 
together by those ties which it is easy to criticise. That was the 
solution of the Radical Party fifty or sixty years ago. John Bright 
would have had no hesitation in saying that was the proper solution. 
Well, I do not say that is a stupid solution, but I emphatically say that 
it is not a solution which, if things are managed properly, any self- 
governing part of the Empire will ever support. If that be so, then 
you have to solve a problem which had never yet, I will not say been 
solved, but had never yet been presented to civilised mankind. No- 
body has ever tried to do what we are explicitly and emphatically 
_ trying to do, which is to have a great Empire in which the self-governing 
constituent parts shall each feel it is master of its own development 
and its own faith, and that it is bound not by law but by sentiment far 
deeper than law and far more fruitful of good results. It is bound to 
work together with the other constituent elements on a footing of 
equality, on a footing of mutual comprehension with a desire to further 
the mutual interests, and to form in themselves a great league of 
civilisation and peace for the whole world. One of the most funda- 
mental considerations in the Report is the distinction drawn between 
‘status’ and “ function?’ Status is immutable. It is fixed, so far 
as my hopes go, for ever. Function is mutable. It depends upon 
circumstances. At present it is not an exaggeration to say that the 
whole defensive power of the Empire depends upon the British Fleet, for 
which the British taxpayer pays. That is the particular function which 
falls upon Great Britain for historic, economic, geographical and other 
reasons. Thatis not the only one. One of the speakers had discussed 
the question of foreign affairs. It is perfectly true that if your Empire 
consists of self-governing elements scattered over the whole globe, it is 
a difficulty that we cannot put Melbourne, Sydney and the other great 
cities of Australia in the same relation to Downing Street as Downing 
Street is to Birmingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, and the 
rest of the English cities. Some of our difficulties are commentaries 
upon the facts of geography. Well, lam not going to defend geography. 
I did not arrange the world and I am not prepared to defend the 
arrangement I find. All we can do is to make the best of it, and I do 
not think we can make the best of it in any other way than the way 
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which we have chosen. Foreign policy must, on the whole, depend 
upon European considerations and, therefore, upon that part of the 
Empire which is the most intimately connected with Europe. I do 
not think there is any alternative to that. It follows that the function 
of those who live in the United Kingdom must inevitably be somewhat 
different from those of the other parts of the Empire of equal status 
with themselves in carrying out the common purposes of the whole. 
If anybody can suggest a better method for carrying out that object 
there is nothing in this document to prevent its being adopted. One 
of the speakers seemed to think that by the arrangement of intercourse 
between the Government at home and Governments of equal status 
elsewhere something was cut off, but I can assure you that was not the 
intention of any of those who met in conference last year. Whatever 
is done in the future, believe me, the personal intercourse never can be 
and never will be cut off between those who are responsible for the 
Government of these islands and those who are responsible for the 
Government of India, Australia, Canada and the rest of the Empire. 
I do not think we need have any of these imaginary alarms if the good- 
will, patriotism and determination to carry out our great mission in the 
world remains unchanged. That is the essential point. 

Iam an optimist. I ama believer in the future of this marvellous 
organisation, or want of organisation, whichever you like to call it, 
which constitutes the British Empire; but in my most sanguine and 
wildest moments it never occurred to me to say or to think. that the 
Imperial task before us was an easy one. There are forces in all com- 
munities which tend to segregation. There is always the leaning 
towards provincialism. Distance must produce, and will produce, its 
effects. Small differences of manners, customs or language may create 
a wholly illusory feeling of separation far greater and far more difficult 
to deal with than those produced by oceans and mountains. It is 
for every citizen of the British Empire to try and feel himself, and try 
to instil into his children, the fact that he is not only responsible for 
the section of the Empire in which he lives and in which he votes; but 
the responsibility rests upon him to cultivate that larger patriotism 
which for the first time in history is avowedly, explicitly and consciously 
thrust upon those in whose hands the fortunes of fate and the British 
Empire really rest. 
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PROBLEMS OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


(Address given by the Right Hon. Sir Frederick Lugard, G.C.M.G., 
C.B., D.S.O., on June 21st, 1927.) 


THE popular interest in Africa has, since the Great War, 
become so widespread that any single one of the many problems 
which it presents would afford more than sufficient scope for this 
evening’s discussion. I propose, therefore, to suggest only four 
subjects for debate—research, labour, education, and finally the 
problem of how the transition from the Africa of the last century 
to the demands of the new era, and of the future, can best be 
effected. 

I have put research first because it provides the necessary 
foundation upon which efforts in the solution of other problems 
must be based. The economic needs of the civilised world, on 
the one hand, compel increased attention to the raw materials and 
food-stuffs of which Africa is so vast a potential reservoir, while 
on the non-material side—and I use the term “ non-material ”’ 
because I know no English word which covers not only moral and 
spiritual but sociological and civilising agencies as well—there is 
evidence of a much clearer recognition of the responsibilities which 
the Powers in control have accepted as trustees for the upward 
progress of the backward races, and a desire for a better under- 
standing of the conditions. It was not the fault of the early 
administrators in Africa that their methods may seem to have 
been somewhat crude and empirical, for they were ridiculously 
few in number, and had little or no instrumentation to assist 
them. Not unnaturally, now that we have reached a stage of 
more elaborate administration, the demand (as Mr. Amery so 
wisely insisted in his opening address to the recent Conference of 
Governors) is for fuller and more accurate data, based on scientific 
and impartial investigation, in both the fields of inquiry to which 
I have referred. It goes without saying that research is needed 
into the economic resources, and the best means of developing 
and increasing them, for the benefit alike of the peoples of Africa 
and of mankind. It is no less needed in questions of human 
welfare—of modes of thought, and motives which prompt or 
restrain action, to which our own springs of thought and action 
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may often afford little clue. Without some clear understanding of 
these human factors we cannot hope to deal successfully with the 
problems which arise from the contact of a higher civilisation with 
very primitive races—whether the heralds of that civilisation are 
the pushful agents of commerce, the settler and planter who need 
native labour, or the missionary who proclaims an equality 
between races, which the black man does not find to be always 
adopted in the white man’s practice. 

The keynote of the new policy in research is centralisation 
and co-ordination. The central research department’s task will 
be to co-ordinate the work already done by district officers and 
others, to stimulate further inquiry on uniform lines, and to 
deduce therefrom reliable data as the basis of executive policy 
and of legislation. Lord Balfour, in the very interesting state- 
ment which he made in the House of Lords on May 12th last, 
described the various research agencies in this country; while 
the scheme, which the Governors’ Conference has lately proposed, 
is to establish central research stations in the Colonies in order to 
co-ordinate the results of local investigation on the one hand, and 
to keep in close touch with the central committees at home on 
the other. 

Of the two fields of research to which I have referred, the 
second—the human factor—is perhaps more immediately pressing. 
Africa will not, however, find salvation in the compilation of 
statistics. Each subject of inquiry must be directed towards some 
clear and definite objective, and the by-products of investigation 
put aside for later use. Take, for instance, the question of 
labour, which touches both the economic and the sociological 
sides of research. On the one side we want to know what is the 
effect on the village community of the absence of a large percentage 
of the adult males engaged in wage-labour. Does it produce 
immorality or decrease the birth-rate? Does it throw extra work 
on the women, and does this in turn—if it be so—increase infant 
mortality and prevent births? What again is the effect on the 
labourers themselves, and what effect do they produce on the 
village community when they return? Do they bring back and 
put into practice improved methods of agriculture and animal 
husbandry? Is their influence, as a result of their long absence 
and contact with Europeans, beneficial or harmful to tribal life? 
On the other hand, what methods can be adopted to stimulate 
in the African a desire to earn the wherewithal to better his 
conditions of life, and how can his labour be rendered more 
productive and efficient? For what period, and in what pro- 
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portion, can labourers be taken without injuriously affecting the 
community? Such questions can be multiplied indefinitely. 

Apart from the question of the conditions under which wage- 
labour can be made effective, attractive, and least injurious to 
native social life, with which research has to deal, it is interesting 
to note that the nations which constitute the League at Geneva, 
to which the United States may be added, have shown a desire 
to arrive at certain principles in regard to the employment by the 
white races of coloured labour. Following on the new Slavery 
Convention, the International Labour Office was requested by the 
League to summon an International Committee of Experts to 
discuss this question and to formulate their opinions. It has 
decided to limit its discussion to the subjects of forced labour 
and of indentured labour. The Committee, of’ which I am a 
member, meets early in July, and I may, I hope, be able to derive 
some guidance from the discussion this evening. 

The British view has been authoritatively expressed. Com- 
pulsion may only be resorted to in the case of urgent public works 
and services, and then only if adequately remunerated. Com- 
pulsion for private profit is forbidden. This attitude seems clear 
enough, but my colleagues on the Mandates Commission have 
criticised British action in calling upon the inhabitants of a village 
to keep the roads clean in their immediate vicinity, on the ground 
that this is forced labour. Clearly the State, whether in Africa 
or in Europe, is justified in calling upon its citizens to observe 
certain rules in regard to sanitation, the extinguishing of dangerous 
fires and so on, which may involve either personal work or the 
provision of a substitute. Such demands are made solely in the 
interest of the community itself, and with the progress of civilis- 
ation, and the density of the population, they tend more and more 
to be undertaken by municipal agents paid by the proceeds of a 
local rate. Obviously, therefore, it is necessary in the first place 
to arrive at a definition of compulsory labour, which shall dis- 
tinguish between obligations imposed by society for its own 
protection and welfare, and services demanded on behalf of the 
State or of private enterprise. 

The continental nations, I think without exception, impose 
what is known as a “ prestation,”’ viz. a tax payable in labour, 
not necessarily on a work of urgency or public utility. In some 
cases the tax may be liquidated by a money payment, but it 
seems doubtful whether this is generally known to the natives. 
Such labour being a tax is, of course, unpaid, and since it is 
imposed as a fiscal measure it is held to be not opposed to the 
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Mandate. In my view every tax should be fixed as a money 
value. In default of cash the native can liquidate his tax by the 
sale of agricultural produce or live-stock. Failing these he can 
sell his labour in a free market and pay the tax from his wages. 
This, I think, is now the case in all British dependencies, but there 
is another form of “ prestation’”’ from which I fear we are not 
universally free. This is the “ prestation”’ which the chief is 
theoretically empowered to exact under the authority of ancient 
law and custom. Chiefs may, and I believe have been, directed 
to call out this unpaid labour and employ it on road construction 
or other works for the Government. Naturally they do not on 
that account diminish the demands for labour for their own 
purposes. The one and only way, I submit, of checking this 
abuse is totally to prohibit the use of unpaid compulsory labour 
by chiefs, and to give them personal salaries from which to pay 
for personal services, and “‘ native treasuries ” (viz. a share of the 
tax) from which they can pay for all labour required for public 
utility purposes. 

The International Labour Office Committee will deal also with 
the subject of “ indentured labour.” By this I imagine is meant 
labour imported from overseas. There is nothing inherently bad 
in such a system, which has long been in vogue in Ceylon, the 
Straits Settlements and other Eastern colonies. It is, in fact, 
preferable in some important respects to long-term local contracts 
with labourers whose homes are far distant from the scene of work. 
The chief objection to imported labour is that the men will not 
usually bring their wives—and this applies equally to long- 
term local contracts. The New Zealand Government offered 
free passages to the wives of Chinese labourers in Samoa, but the 
ladies would not come unless they were paid equal wages to the 
men. When imported labour has become part of the economic 
system it is usual in British Colonies to appoint a ‘‘ protector of 
immigrant labour,” whose duty it is to see that the contracts are 
fair, and are understood by the men, and to exercise a general 
supervision in order to see that the contract obligations in regard 
to medical attendance, food, etc., are duly fulfilled by the employer. 

But we are not concerned solely with the conditions of wage- 
labour for alien employers. Under present conditions of transport 
it is useless for a native in remote districts to cultivate or collect 
produce for export, because the cost of conveying it to the nearest 
railway, en route to the seaport, exceeds its value, and head- 
carriage makes too onerous a claim on the available labour. The 
solution is the introduction of labour-saving devices, and above 
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all of a means of cheap transport. This cannot be effected by 
branch railways, for the freight to be carried is generally seasonal, 
and even then would for many years probably be negligible from 
a railway standpoint. It is obviously economically unsound to 
sink capital on a line which cannot be used to anything like its full 
capacity. Norisa solution to be found by wheeled lorries, carrying 
two or three tons, each requiring a European chauffeur, if the 
interest on the cost of construction and maintenance of the road is 
charged to transport, as it should be. I am personally convinced 
that the solution lies in the adoption of vehicles with trailers 
conveying large loads from distant collecting centres. These 
do not require metalled roads—so costly to maintain in the 
tropics—and the “ half-track ’’ or multi-wheel lorry improves and 
consolidates the earth road over which it passes. If driven by 
producer-gas instead of petrol, the cost per ton mile should not 
(Mr. Brackenbury tells us 4) exceed 4d. The recent Governors’ 
Conference has endorsed a proposal to investigate this subject 
fully, and to set up a Committee for the purpose. 

The next subject to which I suggest that discussion this 
evening may usefully be directed is that of education. The word 
itself, the “‘ leading forth,” the guiding of the evolution of primitive 
peoples to higher standards of life, is an epitome of the whole task 
of the nations which have assumed responsibility for the back- 
ward races. Within the last few years it is true to say that the 
nations—and especially this country—have awakened to a new 
conception of the meaning and of the obligations involved in the 
term. In the past, education has been confined on the one hand 
to the so-called “ literary” or class-room tuition of a small and 
chiefly urban minority, on the model of the schools of Europe, 
and generally by means of the same text-books, abounding in 
illustrations and metaphors wholly incomprehensible to tropical 
races; or alternatively to the purely utilitarian instruction of the 
workshop. Both have aimed at supplying the requirements of a 
material development—of clerks and accountants, or of artisans 
and skilled workmen. The larger conception of to-day, while not 
ignoring these necessary objects, realises that the primary task of 
education is to raise the standard of life and the moral plane of the 
community, and not of the individual alone. It recognises that 
the advent of Europe in Africa must inevitably tend to break down 
the old tribal discipline, and to undermine the sanctions which 
have hitherto so powerfully controlled the actions of the individual, 


1 See Memorandum on The Future of Transport in Tropical Africain JOURNAL 
of the Institute, May 1927, p. 179. 
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These controlling forces may no doubt be contemptuously 
stigmatised as gross superstitions, but that is only to say that they 
are based—equally with our own religious conceptions—on a 
belief in the supernatural and the spiritual. They also have 
their roots deep down in the conception of tribal loyalty. It is, 
then, the task of education to substitute a new code and new 
standards for the old, and to erect new landmarks when the old 
are swept away by the incoming tide of new conceptions. It will 
help to bridge the chasm between the old and the new. 

The most important sphere of its activity is no longer the 
urban minority, but the village community, and it will aim at 
results which are not, as hitherto, subversive of all accepted canons 
of native life. It will build on existing foundations. The village 
school is only the nucleus, and the instrument for the education 
of the community. And this brings me to the next problem, to 
which I invite discussion—viz. the constitution of the com- 
munity, and the relation in which it stands to the sovereign Power. 

The form of democracy which is based on representative 
institutions, evolved by the Anglo-Saxon race to suit its own 
characteristics, has not proved very successful even in Europe, 
and is quite unadapted to the people of Africa, no less than to 
China and the East. It is the task of the administrator to 
accelerate the slow process of evolution, from the most primitive 
stage of the family group—which owes no other allegiance than 
the patriarchal—through the tribal stage, to the stage where the 
authority of a chief is recognised, and some measure of cohesion 
and co-operation is introduced. In the final or ‘‘ kingdom” stage 
despotic powers are exercised by the chief, generally with a 
council.of advisers, and orders are carried out by special func- 
tionaries. The community which has reached this stage may 
without much difficulty, and practically without any radical 
upsetting of the tribal code of discipline, be led to adopt standards 
and methods more in accord with our ideas of justice and of 
efficiency, and with the aid of the district officer it will be able to 
accommodate itself to the new conditions with which the advent 
of railways and of trade competition have confronted it. 

But if this normal evolution is to be rendered possible, the 
social and religious bases upon which the structure of family and 
tribal life are built must not be prematurely destroyed, and since 
it is in the earliest and most primitive stages that native customs 
and beliefs are most liable to shock from the impact of Europe, it 


is here, in the primitive village communities, that the task must 
be begun. 
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When an African community has organised itself under a 
chief, the object in view will be to create in him (and his council 
of elders) a sense of responsibility towards the people over whom he 
rules on the one hand, and towards the government of which he 
forms an integral part with definite duties on the other. To this 
end he is entrusted with increasing financial and judicial powers. 
He is assigned a portion of the tax which is levied in his name 
and through his agency, and he learns that he can no longer 
appropriate to his own use the proceeds of such extortionate 
levies and forced contributions as he was formerly wont to impose 
upon the people, for the maintenance of idle display anda large 
harem. He learns that the funds entrusted to him are public 
revenue from which a specified sum is assigned for his personal 
expenditure, and the remainder must be properly accounted for— 
whether expended on the salaries of his executive officers, or on 
public works for the improvement of the country. In the 
judicial sphere native courts are set up and he is charged with 
their general supervision. In the administrative sphere he learns 
the necessity of delegating responsible duties to headmen of 
districts. He learns to take a new pride in the ordered develop- 
ment of his domain. Naturally the process of evolution is of slow 
growth. In the case of advanced tribes it may take many years. 
Among the primitive communities it may require generations, 
even though aided by schools for the sons of chiefs, in which the 
new principles are inculcated on receptive minds. 

These principles are by no means universally accepted, and it 
is for that reason I have submitted them for discussion this even- 
ing. Our administration in India has been based on the opposing 
principle of direct administration by the British. The lesson we 
have striven to teach has been that of obedience, not of responsi- 
bility or initiative. Some have contemptuously described the 
system I advocate as resembling the methods of the Zoological 
Gardens, where natives will be placed in reserves like wild animals 
to perpetuate methods of barbarism. Progress, they hold, can 
only be achieved by individual contact with the higher civilisation. 
They would encourage natives to leave their tribes and become 
squatters or tenants on European estates, abandoning tribal 
allegiance. We have seen the results of this policy in South 
Africa. In Central Africa, where the proportion of natives to 
whites is much greater, it is my profound belief that such a policy 
would lead to disaster, for it is incompatible with the accepted 
policy of native education. In the slave plantations of Virginia 
early in the last century, the relations between the owner and his 
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slaves were no doubt often those of reciprocal affection, but the 
planter was wise enough to see that they could not remain so if 
the slaves were educated, and so it was made a crime for a slave 
to acquire education. 

A new factor is introduced into the problem when, as in French 
North Africa, the Belgian Congo, and British South and East 
Africa, any considerable body of white men has elected to make a 
permanent settlement in the country. The problem then is 
how to give to each section free scope to develop under the 
institutions which it understands. It would manifestly be unjust 
that a very small minority of the population should be vested by 
the suzerain Power with authority to legislate in matters of land, 
labour and taxation over a vast native population numbered in 
millions. Elected representatives must voice the desires of their 
constituents or lose their seats, and even the most far-seeing and 
altruistic may be honestly convinced that their proposed measures 
are dictated in the interests of the native majority. There is no 
reflection here on any particular community in any particular 
place. Has it not been the case in our own history when the 
privileged classes opposed the repeal of the corn laws, or the 
abolition of slavery, in the sincere belief that these measures 
would be contrary to the welfare of the classes in whose interests 
they were proposed? It is a British tradition that no man should 
be judge in his own cause. 

Here we are confronted with perhaps the most difficult of 
the problems presented by the opening up of Africa. The 
civilised immigrants are of the same race as the suzerain 
Power. They have the knowledge by means of which the 
country is developed. They have the power of organisation, 
and in the last resort they have the terrible weapons of modern 
warfare, but they are a microscopic minority of the population. 
Is it possible to devise a form of government which shall satisfy 
the legitimate aspirations of the minority for self-government and 
yet be just to the native majority, not only in the immediate 
present, but when, after the lapse of years, the ignorant and 
inarticulate majority shall have advanced far on the path of 
progress, and has become self-conscious and self-assertive ? 

Where the country is situated in the temperate zone, and does 
not depend on altitude in limited regions for its temperature, and 
where the white man can do all his own manual work, the immi- 
grants have soon outnumbered the local inhabitants, and have 
established complete ascendancy, as in North America, Australia 
and New Zealand, and in the last named alone has the decadence 
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of the aboriginals been successfully arrested. In South Africa 
the immigrants have established domination, though the natives 
remain numerically superior. In India, on the other hand, white 
settlers have to some extent established themselves in the hills, 
at such places as Simla, Mussuri, Naini Tal and the rest, where 
land was available and altitude ensured a favourable climate. 
Political control alike of these white settlements and of the vast 
indigenous population was vested in a central government pre- 
dominantly, if not exclusively, white, in the constitution of which, 
however, these hill settlements had no voice. Of late we have seen 
the inevitable sequel—an insistent demand by the indigenous popu- 
lation for a predominant share in the government of the country. 

In Africa the difficulty of the problem is enhanced by the 
demand of the white immigrants for native labour—which Sir 
Edward Grigg has described as “the base on which the whole 
pyramid of the civilisation of Kenya was reared.’”’ In the earlier 
years, when as yet the demand for labour is not seriously in excess 
of the supply, and the native is only partially aware of the value 
of his exportable crops and is willing to work for wages; while 
land is still available for settlers and the spectre of the poor white 
has not as yet made its appearance ; while numbers are few and the 
local government can without difficulty control the trend of 
legislation, the difficulty is not very serious. But as the immi- 
grants grow in numbers they naturally demand an increased share 
in the direction of policy and the framing of the laws. Their 
claim is not for self-government, but for the right to direct policy 
and to legislate for the great majority. When the empty spaces 
fill up, and the problem of the “‘ mean white”’ has to be faced, the 
temptation to biassed legislation increases. If native education 
is meantime promoted, the little cloud of native unrest, as yet 
hardly visible on the horizon, inevitably begins to grow. 

The solutions proposed are that native interests must have an 
adequate representation on the central legislative body, and that 
the governor shall exercise a veto on legislation which he con- 
siders unfair to the natives, or that a number of specified subjects 
shall be excluded from the jurisdiction of the legislative council. 
General Hertzog recently granted a constitution to S.W. Africa, 
where the number of adult males is probably double that of the 
settlers in Kenya, but the list of reserved subjects is so long 
(including all native affairs) that I find it difficult to picture to 
myself what remains to the legislative council. ‘‘ Large reserv- 
ations,” said a writer in The Round Table a year ago, “ would 
Jead to constitutional conflicts. An alternative possibility,” he 
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adds, ‘‘ is the grant of responsible government to the area in the 
Police Zone, excluding native reserves and Ovamboland for 
administration under the Native Affairs Department, as is now 
done in the Transkei districts of the Cape.” 

A constitution hedged about by these and other reservations 
would no doubt command general approval, and it may be assumed 
that the settlers in East Africa, for instance, would loyally give 
effect to them, but they cannot be answerable for what may 
happen in the next generation if the Imperial Government has 
withdrawn its restraining influence, when the inevitable conflict 
of economic interests which we see in South Africa becomes 
manifest, or when Africa, like India, gives birth to a politically 
minded group of native agitators. For, as Mr. Winston Churchill 
insisted when the constitution of the Transvaal was under 
consideration in 1905-6, there is no real half-way house between 
Crown Colony Government and Responsible Government. An 
unofficial majority does not—as has been argued—carry with it an 
increased sense of responsibility, for it does not control the 
executive government and cannot enforce a majority decision. 

That is the grave and serious question which the settlers in 
the highlands of Africa—with the history of India and of South 
Africa to guide them—must consider in the interests of the 
generations which will follow them. The Imperial Government 
has set a precedent in granting responsible government to 
Southern Rhodesia with a population of some 12,000 male adults. 
The bona-fide settlers in Kenya are said to number some 2000 or 
3000 adult males with their families. How much further is the 
principle of self-determination to be carried? Is it to be limited 
to the white races? And what will its effect be on the Empire? 

Some years ago, when the position of Indians in Kenya Colony 
had brought about a very serious situation, I suggested that the 
boundaries of the British Settlement in the highlands of that 
Colony should be defined—including in their ambit a considerable 
native population, like the native population in the Union, with 
access to the seaport, and with representative institutions leading 
in due course to responsible government, while the Governor, as 
in the case of Basutoland and Khama’s Country, should legislate 
for the native territories under a separate commission, as High 
Commissioner, with an Advisory Council. This in principle is the 
same as the solution proposed later for S.W. Africa by the writer 
in The Round Table whom I have quoted. If, as I am told, it is 
now too late to adopt such a scheme—which, by the way, would 
have been welcomed by the Indians—it is not too late to create a 
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certain number of homogeneous units as dependent Native States 
—outside the jurisdiction of the Legislative Council—where 
Africans should learn to manage their own affairs under such 
guidance as I have already described. There are precedents—or 
analogies—in the cases quoted in South Africa, or in Malaya, or the 
Native States in India. There are over 600 of these dependent 
Native States in India of varying size and varying degrees of 
sovereignty down to Kathiawar, “‘ the lord of a few acres,”’ as Ibert 
phrases it. For representative institutions—the electors’ roll, the 
ballot-box, and the constituency, even if the native majority is 
assured of representation proportionate to its evolution—constitute 
a form of government foreign to native conceptions. It would 
seem equitable that some sections at least of the native population 
should, equally with the European section, be given a chance of 
evolution under institutions suited to their own traditions and 
mentality. 

We stand at the parting of the ways. Issues of momentous 
importance for the future of Africa—not only of the Union, of 
Rhodesia, or of East Africa, but also for the territories under the 
rule of other nations—depend on the decisions now taken. A 
héavy responsibility lies not only on the statesmen, but on the 
local white communities, who have to consider whether a policy 
which appears suitable and attractive to-day is founded on justice, 
or whether it contains seeds of possible disaster in a future 
generation. 

The problem, says the writer of an extremely able article in 
The Round Table (which I have read since writing this paper), is 
to find a basis upon which the white and coloured races can live 
together. He shows with relentless logic how the assumption of 
autocracy by a white minority—natural and not bad in its results 
at first—must inevitably lead to the emergence on the one hand of 
the “‘ poor white ’’—landless and unskilled, yet debarred from 
doing Kaffirs’ work, because it is “ infra dig.” and he cannot live 
on Kaffirs’ wages—and on the other hand of a position approxi- 
mating to serfdom for the native. That way lies eventual 
revolution. 

But how is “this vested right in European ascendancy ” 
which has operated so disastrously in South Africa, and which is 
so difficult to modify when conditions change, to be avoided in 
the new countries? “ The only solution,” the writer of this article 
adds, ‘‘ is for the Paramount Authority to recognise its obligation 
to do justice to both races.”’ It cannot do so, however, if it enters 
on the path which leads to the control of legislation over the great 
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native majority, by a minority impatient of ‘interference ” 
from Downing Street—or if it begins with the assumption that 
“ Self-Government ”’ is synonymous with such Autocracy. Here 
is a great opportunity for the leaders of the splendid young 
settlements in tropical Africa to lay the foundations of a far- 
sighted policy which will ensure racial peace and goodwill in the 
far-off future because it is firmly based on justice and fair-play. 

F. D: LuGarp. 


Summarised record of discussion following the above address : 

Mr. PuILip KERR said that he had lived for some years in South 
Africa and had been Secretary of a Commission which seventeen years 
ago went all over that country examining the economic consequences 
of contact between white and black. He had also recently visited 
the country and Northern Rhodesia. That was his warrant for 
speaking. There was no doubt that people here in England could 
exercise a very profound and salutary influence on the development of 
affairs in Central Africa, but in order to do so they must first under- 
stand what the problems were. On all sides there had been too much 
abstract theorising. He thought that the primary fact that had to 
be recognised was that throughout the whole highland area from Cape 
Town to Kenya the white man was becoming a colonist. Most of this 
vast country was, speaking roughly, four thousand feet above sea- 
level. There were deep valleys and coastal areas which were less 
than that, and there were other parts that were higher. But the 
great plateau of South and East Africa ran from Cape Town at about 
that level until it was lost in the mountains of Abyssinia. A very 
large part was extremely healthy for white people, more healthy and 
cooler than many areas in Brazil and Queensland in which white 
people lived, and the living conditions were better. Settlers were 
steadily moving in everywhere. When he was in Northern Rhodesia 
two train-loads of Belgian and British immigrants were going up every 
week. There were vast proved mineral deposits in Katanga and 
Broken Hill, and one continually heard stories of mineral resources 
discovered in other parts of Central Africa. There was a great railway 
system in operation and an immense traffic in coal and minerals. 

The second essential fact to be realised was the immense change 
which took place in the attitude of the white man as soon as he married 
and had children and made his home in the country. Once a man 
and his wife settled in a country as colonists, they looked at the pro- 
blems which presented themselves from a completely different angle 
from that of the administrator, the missionary, the trader, or anyone 
else who at the back of his mind believed that sooner or later he would 
return to Cape Town or to England and bring up his family there. It 
was not until one realised the psychology of the man with a family 
stake in the country that one could begin to realise the problems con- 
fronting the British and the South African Governments to-day. 
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Take the social question. As soon as white women settled in Africa 
they became fiercely determined to maintain the purity of their race. 
The white Protestant Nordic woman seemed to take a far stronger 
line on the racial and colour issue than the Southern European woman. 
When she settled in Africa the same attitude arose as exists in the 
Southern States of America. 

Again the colonist took a very different view of political and 
economic problems. He was determined that his voice should be 
paramount in determining the political and economic future of the 
country in which he and his children had to live. That did not mean 
that the policy which he pursued was always wise. A great deal had 
been heard lately about the evils of building a society on an unlimited 
use of cheap unskilled native labour. Every far-sighted man realised 
that that was a short-sighted policy—although it was inevitable in 
the early days—partly because before development:had gone very far 
the end of the reserves of native labour was reached, and partly because 
the white man who could not get enough land to live on or a super- 
vising job, became a poor white. It was not possible for him to live 
on the wages paid to the native, and social convention forbad him to 
do unskilled work as it was regarded as infra dig. People criticised 
the Colour Bar Bill, and he thought it a short-sighted measure. None 
the less it was essential to realise why it was passed. In South Africa 
there was a large and respectable white artisan class whose families 
had been brought up to a civilised standard of life. To-day these 
people saw half-civilised natives from the kraals coming in and offering 
to do their work for a quarter of the wage, which meant starvation 
for themselves and their children. It was inevitable that fierce feelings 
should be arqused. How fierce they were could be seen from the fact that 
in 1921 there was a revolution in Johannesburg. The war between the 
Communist element and the Government lasted for four days, and it arose 
ultimately out of the economic competition between black and white. 

In conclusion he simply wanted to emphasise again the funda- 
mental fact that it was impossible for people in Great Britain to under- 
stand the problems of the Highlands unless they realised that they 
were entirely different from those of purely native areas in tropical 
Africa, and that they were different because the white man there was 
a colonist who regarded the country as his home, and not a transient 
visitor. If people at home were to be of any use in attempting to 
solve the problems of Central Africa so that some of the difficulties 
confronting South Africa to-day could be avoided, they must look at 
them from the point of view of the white man just as much as from 
that of the black man. 


Mr. Rep said that recently a treaty had been drawn up in con 
nection with the settlement of the frontiers between South-West Africa 
and Angola, and from the preamble we were led to believe that South 
Africa had complete control of, or sovereignty over, South-West 
Africa. Had these questions been fully considered? 
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Mr. EpwarD Moon said that if he was in order he would ask Sir 
Frederick Lugard to develop a little the arrangements which were made 
by the government of the particular colony, dependency, protectorate, 
or mandated territory with chiefs for the judicial and administrative 
organisation of the territories. He thought that quite clearly the big 
local chiefs would have to have arrangements made of a very different 
character from those made with regard to smaller chiefs. 


TuE Rev. E. W. SMITH said that he had found it profoundly interest- 
ing to notice that the greatest living authority on such questions had 
harked back to the policy formulated a century or more ago by Dr. 
John Philip, the Superintendent in South Africa of the London Mission- 
ary Society. Dr. John Philip was in his day unquestionably the most 
hated man in South Africa. What Mr. Philip Kerr had said that 
evening was perfectly true, and he thought that all that he had said 
had been present to the mind of Dr. John Philip when he put forward 
the suggestion that there should be created in South Africa a number 
of Native States where the African would have a chance of developing 
on his own lines, as Sir Frederick had suggested. That policy had not 
been carried out in South Africa, but he thought that it would have 
been a very good thing if it had. Many people in South Africa to-day 
would very much like to adopt it, but they had scouted it when it was 
put forward. The question arose as to how far it was a practical 
suggestion with regard to South Africa at the present time. In West 
Africa Sir Frederick Lugard had set up the policy of indirect rule. 
There the two requisites for the successful establishment of Native 
States existed, he thought—the natives retaining their land and the 
chiefs still having their traditional power. He wondered how far that 
was applicable to South Africa and East Africa. In Basutoland and 
Bechuanaland there were already Native States in being. The natives 
had land, but the other requisite was not present, because the power 
of the native chiefs had been taken away and it was in the hands of 
the British magistrate. 

Then, too, in Southern Rhodesia the power of the native chiefs had 
long ago gone. A good deal of land had been set apart for the natives, 
but it was split into a large number of small reserves and it was not 
continuous. A Native State could not possibly be set up where there 
were small reserves spread over a great area with European settlements 
in between. With regard to Northern Rhodesia, there was the great 
Barotse country where ‘a{Native State could be set up and in some 
measure a Native State was set up, but all over the rest of Northern 
Rhodesia the land was held by the natives in a very precarious way. 
When the South African Company surrendered its charter, the mineral 
rights in the land were retained and, therefore, no native had security 
of tenure for his land, because if minerals were found on any part of 
the land the natives must leave. Native States could be set up in 
Tanganyika, and he hoped that the policy now in vogue would lead to 
that. Uganda was practically a Native State. In Kenya, as Sir 
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Frederick Lugard had pointed out, it could no longer be done. He 
(the speaker) hoped that before it became an impossibility in other 
places, steps would be taken, because his experience and his study of 
the subject led him to believe that Sir Frederick Lugard was right, 
and that the only way in which justice could be done and a chance be 
given to the African native to develop on his indigenous lines was by 
the setting up of Native States. 


Mr. McGreGor Ross wished to say a word on two subjects, the 
first of which was the liability which lay on the natives of East Africa 
to do a certain amount of unpaid labour on the roads or on improve- 
ments in their districts. Sir Frederick Lugard had said-that native 
chiefs or headmen of tribes should be granted the necessary revenues 
to pay for such work as had to be done. Speaking as one who had 
done inconspicuous service in Africa for twenty-three years, there 
were many reasons that he could advance in support of this policy. 

Another point was the question of the ballot box, which, as Sir 
Frederick Lugard had said, was entirely foreign to the ideas of the 
African native as a method of conducting the business of the community. 
Since 1919 the franchise had been granted in Kenya Colony to European 
men and women. When an agitation arose for the Indians to have a 
franchise, a communal franchise was offered to them, but the offer had 
been refused, perhaps from political reasons or considerations of 
nationalism. The offer had been made to the Arabs, and he thought 
that in an increasing degree this supposed safeguard against oppression 
would be claimed by each native tribe as it arrived at even a very 
elementary degree of political consciousness. The unwisdom of pre- 
cipitating a demand for the franchise in tropical Africa was almost 
universally recognised. The position was that if the privilege of the 
franchise was retained by the immigrants it would inevitably be 
demanded by African tribes one after the other, and he thought that 
it would be very sound policy to devise something to avert the demand. 
One solution was the removal of the franchise from the European 
settlers, but obviously nobody at this time in our history would suggest 
that the franchise once granted to such a large and vigorous group 
should be taken away. It lay with the European settlers to find a 
method of government applicable to themselves and their neighbours 
in which the ballot box did not appear, because it was almost invariably 
followed by bitterness of feeling. 


Mr. BEN JENKINS said that he had lived in South Africa for twenty- 
three years and he was grateful to Mr. Philip Kerr for what he had said. 
It was easy for the tourist to settle the problem with a pen and a piece 
of paper, but those who lived in South Africa day by day had to bring 
the utmost intensity of thought to bear upon them. He was no kind 
of a scaremonger, but he must say that the problems were very big ones 
and had to be dealt with with due consideration for the welfare of wives, 
sisters and daughters. There were men of goodwill in South Africa, 
and he believed that the African colonist would cordially welcome and 
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gladly answer any kind of question which showed a searching and 
thoughtful mind. 


COLONEL LEVESON GOWER said he would like to mention the 
question of education. From what he had seen during the past forty 
years the problem was a very great one in the development of native 
countries. The too rapid education of the native had led to trouble 
all over the world during the last twenty-five years. The missionary 
came with his own ideas of education, and then in time the civil 
government took up the question, but there was no co-ordination 
between the missionary schools and the subsequent government policy 
with regard to the education. He had first taken an interest in the 
government policy of education in the East thirty-five years ago, and 
his experience was that the education provided was sometimes abso- 
lutely unsuitable to the native. To begin with, the wrong class of 
native had been attracted to the schools. The aristocracy and the 
ruling native class were not touched.for years: that had proved to 
be a great mistake. There was a class which saw money in education 
and immediately took advantage of it. They supplied all the pupils 
in the early days. A great disaster had fallen on Russia from the 
same cause. He hoped that in the development of education in 


Africa the lessons of the East and of Eastern Europe would have an 
effect. 


Stir HALFoRD MAcKINDER wondered why the last speaker stopped 
at Russia and did not come to England! Surely the present position 
in the world with regard to education was due to the fact that a quite 
unprecedented experiment had been embarked upon—the education 
of the whole mass of the people. We were in the middle of the transi- 
tion stage. The position was a dangerous one because in this country 
and elsewhere there were vast numbers who could appreciate ideas but 
could not bring judgment to bear. Those who realised what long 
periods were necessary for the results of education to become generally 
visible would be patient with regard to the developments taking place. 

He had risen to speak because he looked at the question from a 
slightly different angle from that which had been presented that 
evening. He had daily to consider the Empire as a whole, and the 
feeling that had grown upon him more and more was that, as of old, 
something new was always coming out of Africa. East Africa was 
quite unique. It was a country without parallel in the world, with 
ample opportunity for the foundation of white colonies, and there was 
a strong probability that the natives would increase in number along- 
side of the whites. He thought that in East Africa there might be a 
row of white communities, surrounded by a great sea of native 
population gradually increasing in civilisation and in the ambitions 
that accompany civilisation. 

Under these circumstances he thought that we must look forward 


to a long, slow transition with continual readjustments, and in the 
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readjustments the man on the spot and the Imperial authority at 
home must interplay. He did not believe that we could let go our 
hold of East Africa as we had let go of Canada and Australia. For 
very long the white communities in East Africa would need the support 
of the Mother Country. 


At this stage the Chair was taken by Mr. Philip Kerr. 

Lorp Francis Scott said that he rose with great diffidence, as not 
only was he that much-abused person, the Kenya settler, but was the 
husband of a “ white Protestant Nordic” wife who had settled in 
Kenya. 

Might he say a few things from the point of view of the Kenya 
settlers? The first was, that the settlers all realised the great difficulties 
of the problem. It had been a great pleasure to him to hear a paper 
by such an experienced and impartial authority as Sir Frederick 
Lugard. Sir Frederick had put the difficulties clearly before them, 
and although one might not agree with all that he had said, one 
admitted that he had approached the subject in a fair spirit. If he 
might say so, the settlers of Kenya wished to approach the question in 
the right spirit. They were asking for more political control, but they 
wished that when it came it should be based on justice and fair play. 
Theoretically at least it might seem quite wrong that a minority of 
whites should have so much control over a vast majority of blacks, 
but, as a speaker from South Africa had said, it happened that the 
white race was the only race in Africa capable, from tradition, educa- 
tion and character, of exercising a governing control. There was no 
getting away from realities. It would be an unkindness to the African 
native to suggest that he should enter into any form of self-govern- 
ment in the way in which that was understood now. He thought that 
they would all agree that they did not want to bring the ballot box, 
etc., to the native at the present moment, but any constitution which 
would give Europeans greater control politically must be framed with 
a view to the future, and the framework must be such that in due 
course, with proper safeguards, an opportunity of evolution would be 
given to the African native. That was the attitude of the settlers. 
The settlers felt that a little more trust should be reposed in them and 
that they should not always be told that all they wanted was to be in 
a position to exploit the native for their own personal gain. He was 
not such a humbug as to pretend that the settlers did not want to get 
native labour and make money, because naturally they did, but, at 
the same time, they wanted to do that in a fair and square way. Where 
there was a young and virile body of Europeans in a country (and 
there was that in Africa) it was no good trying to pretend that their 
natural inclination towards political development could be dammed 
up. While there was goodwill between white and black in Kenya 
—and there was, whatever people might say, and they got on very 
well together—in his humble opinion the right thing to do was to 
make the most use of the spirit of goodwill and to try to direct the 
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future development of the country into right channels. The white 
settler should help to develop the country on the best possible lines 
to give the native fair play. 

One point which had been touched upon that evening was the 
suggestion that the country might be divided into parts, some of 
which were under Europeans and some of which were under natives, 
and kept separate. That was a policy which the white settler would 
never agree to and which would not be acceptable to any. section. 
Europeans who had their homes in Africa looked on it as their country 
and looked at the interests of the country as a whole. They did not 
want to draw a hard-and-fast line between white and black. . They 
wanted the country. developed to the best possible advantage of all, 
and not only of a section. They absolutely agreed with the adoption 
of all possible safeguards, but the natives should not have anything 
unfair done to them and the country should not be cut up in the way 
suggested. They would not agree to that. 


Mr. C. S. S. HiGHAM thought that the last speaker in his closing 
words had given a glimpse of the essential difficulties that existed. 
He had spoken of the proposal for a system of correlated Native States 
and white settlements and had said, ‘‘ That we will never agree to’; 
and also, ‘It is our country.” It must not, however, be forgotten 
that it was not merely the white settlers’ country, but was also the 
country of millions of native people. It was essential that it should 
be realised that the problem at the root was an economic one. He 
submitted that if the settlers in Kenya could get all the labour they 
wanted—and naturally they could not carry on without labour—the 
political claims would not be so great or so pressing as they were at the 
moment. It had been stated that the development in West Africa was 
very largely on the lines of small native holdings but that in Kenya 
the white settler farmed large areas, mostly by means of native labour. 
The problem was universal. The present South African Government 
had brought in a Bill which was at any rate an attempt to handle the 
situation firmly. It showed strength of mind and that the long view 
had been taken. The problem of native labour was a very old one in 
South Africa. Cecil Rhodes stressed the point when he imposed the 
native hut tax in order to force the young men into the labour market. 
The point should be emphasised that the economic problem was funda- 
mental and must not be forgotten. 


Str FREDERICK LuGARD in reply said: Mr. Kerr pointed out that 
we must realise the psychology of the settler, and Lord Francis Scott 
dealt with the same point. I agree, and for that reason I emphasised 
the view that this is not a problem solely for statesmen in this country, 
but for the settlers themselves. The settlers in Kenya are an excep- 
tionally fine lot of British colonists, and we must look to them to help 
to solve the problems. But the solution must not be for the immediate 
present only. They must have foresight and clear vision and think 
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of what will happen not only to themselves and their children, but 
their children’s children. I particularly stress that point. Further, 
it is not only a question of public opinion in England. Public opinion 
here has great weight, and will no doubt have an enormous influence in 
determining the issue, but the settlers on the spot are the people whose 
interests, together with those of the natives, are primarily involved. 
All that we can do is to suggest possible solutions of the various diffi- 
culties in the hope that they may be of use in considering the position 
with a view to the future. 

A speaker asked me a question about Mandates with special refer- 
ence to the question of sovereignty. This matter has been much 
debated, and it will be debated again in a few days’ time when I join 
the Mandates Commission in Geneva. Personally I do not think 
that much is to be gained by discussing the question. The South 
African Government, for instance, claims in the ‘Act to hold the 
railways “in full dominion,” but it has been explained that those 
words are not intended to mean that they hold them in any way other 
than as mandatory, and if the Mandate were to go the railways 
would go too. Itis, I think, fully agreed that the Mandatory Powers 
exercise sovereignty subject to the Mandate—which may be called a 
“ servitude.” 

: Mr. Smith asked how far the system of creating Native States and 
training the natives to look after their own affairs is a practical pro- 
position. I was speaking of Kenya, and I recognise that the majority 
of the tribes there are very backward. But each fairly homogeneous 
tribe might be developed as a unit. There is nothing at present that 
could possibly be called a Native State. There must be development, 
and in many cases the development would have to be from the very 
beginning, the family stage, and to start with there must be a British 
officer to guide the paramount chief. 

Colonel Leveson Gower spoke about education, and I entirely 
agree with what he said. We have at the Colonial Office an Advisory 
Committee which is endeavouring to see that education shall be more 
practical than it has been in the past. In the old days we had text- 
books describing “‘ the rolling billows of the ocean ”’ to inland tribes 
who had never seen anything larger than a pond, and books which 
talked about hansom cabs. We want something more practical, and 
we want to deal with the masses and not with a few educated natives 
in the principal towns. I think and hope that we are making real 
progress in that direction. 











ITALIAN COLONIES AND COLONIAL POLICY 


(Address given by Count Aldobrandino Malvezzi, formerly of the 
Italian Colonial Office, now Professor of Colonial Law at the 
‘ Regio Istituto Superiore di Scienze Sociali,” of Florence, 
on April 7th, 1927.) 


ALTHOUGH Italy is the latest comer in modern colonisation, 
being the land of many lives, she had experience of colonial 
enterprise in the past. I will not go so far back as the Romans, 
although an Italian feels proud when he hears the Arabs in the 
deserts of Egypt still call their artificial wells bir rumani, but I 
must remind you of the medieval commercial colonies of the 
Venetians and the Genoese in Syria and the Archipelago, which 
were governed on very much the same political and administrative 
lines as some of the British colonies to-day. 

Italian colonial expansion was wrecked in olden times by the 
discovery of the Cape route to the Far East, and several centuries 
elapsed before any fresh Italian enterprise beyond the seas was 
undertaken. Italy’s modern colonial expansion dates from the 
acquisition of her national independence and political unity, and 
was actually undertaken long before the country was in a position 
to afford it. 

The statesmen and patriots who achieved the unity of Italy 
all seem to have been possessed with the sense of the future. 
They ‘apparently took little notice of the conditions of the Italy 
of their own time, only considering her future needs. None of 
them ever seemed to doubt that Italy was sure to become a great 
European Power, and so they were anxious to prepare the fields 
of her development. At the time of the opening of the Suez 
Canal, Italy felt more than ever that she must take part in the 
world’s colonial policy before it was too late; so she began by 
occupying a strip of the African coast bordering on the Red Sea. 
The place was by no means alluring, but no other seemed to have 
been left for her choice, since the Italian Government of the time 
had unfortunately declined the British Government’s proposal 
to join them in restoring order in Egypt in 1881. 

The first phase of Italian expansion in Eritrea, as our colony 
on the Red Sea was called, is marked by political unsuccess, but it 
must be acknowledged that the position was a very difficult one 
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for a nation almost devoid of colonial experience. The fatal 
fall of Khartoum and the abandonment of the Sudan had made 
it expedient for England to conclude treaties with the Abyssinian 
Emperor which entirely deprived the new-born Italian colony of 
its natural hinterland. Hence Italy was compelled to fight 
Abyssinia, the most warlike nation in Africa, for the sake of 
conquering the territory abandoned by England to the Ethiopian 
Empire, which extended up to a few miles’ distance of the Italian 
town and port of Massaua. This was Italy’s first colonial war, 
and, at the time, she was neither sufficiently rich nor sufficiently 
experienced to organise it on the same scale as the English 
expedition, which only a few years earlier had been crowned at 
Magdala with such brilliant success. 

Italian Somaliland was mostly acquired by treaty. Tripoli 
and Cyrenaica became Italian colonies by virtue of occupation in 
tg1r. At the time of Italy’s war with Turkey, European public 
opinion was stirred against her, and much bitter and unfair 
comment was made about her action; I venture to suggest that 
Italy is now entitled to a more favourable judgment. In fact, 
it is now well known that if Italy pounced on Tripoli suddenly, 
it was only because Germany was just about to do so herself, 
and I leave it to you to judge what the consequences would have 
been at the time of the Great War if Germany had been able to 
secure a strong footing on a section of the Mediterranean coast so 
near to Malta and which, besides, extended along the frontiers of 
both Egypt and Tunis. 

Italy has no system of colonisation; she has worked out her 
colonial policy on practical, rather than on theoretical, lines. 
It is reported that Robespierre once exclaimed: ‘‘ périssent les 
colonies, plut6t que les principes.” No Italian statesman has 
ever uttered such a sentence. We know that colonial law and 
policy cannot be “home made,” under the influence of the 
dominating political passion of the metropolis, but can only be 
framed in the light of experience gained on the spot. The secret 
of British success is that this has always been kept in mind, and 
Italy has not missed the lesson. The leading features of Italian 
colonial policy are a sound constitutional basis from the very 
beginning and fair play to the natives. Further, Italy has care- 
fully abstained from endeavouring to assimilate any of her colonies 
in order to turn them into so-called Italian provinces. 

The foundations of Italian colonial law were laid by Mancini, 
the well-known upholder of the principle of nationalities, nor has its 
spirit since been altered. The first problem facing Italy when she 
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undertook colonisation was that of deciding what was to be the 
constitutional status of her colonies as such. Mancini at the 
time most wisely avoided the mistake that other Latin countries 
had made in considering their colonies as integral parts of the 
national State. On the contrary, it was enacted that Italian 
colonies were not to be considered as detached sections of the 
State, but simply as territories placed under the sovereignty of 
the State. 

The advantages of such a constitutional definition are obvious. 
In the first place, it follows that Italian legislation does not apply 
automatically to the colonies, and this is of fundamental import- 
ance. Having thus established the principle that colonies need 
special legislation, next came the question of competence in 
framing such laws. It was very soon realised that this could not 
be dealt with adequately by the home Parliament, so Parliament 
decided to delegate to the Government legislative powers in 
all matters concerning colonies, only retaining the right of 
control. The Government appointed a special permanent 
committee of experts to give advice about colonial legislation, and, 
later, a Ministry for the Colonies was created. As the develop- 
ment of the colonies increases, the home Government tends more 
and more to vest legislative power in the Colonial Governors. 

The system has worked very satisfactorily, and is open to 
progress and evolution. In fact, when Italian colonies are ripe 
for some form of self-government, there is nothing in Italian 
constitutional theory to prevent them from enjoying a certain 
amount of independence. As yet, our oldest colonies, Eritrea 
and Somaliland, are only comparable to the lowest type of the 
British Crown colonies, so there can be no question of self-govern- 
ment for them at present. Things are different, however, in 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica. In these colonies native consultative 
assemblies, similar to those in existence in some of the British 
Crown colonies, have been established. 

Italy soon recognised that the law to be administered to 
colonies must be accommodated to the habits of the people, and 
could not simply be Italian law transplanted beyond the seas. 
Accordingly, either special codes have been framed for the colonies, 
or such modifications have been introduced in Italian codes as 
to facilitate their colonial application. Both in Somaliland and 
in Libya, different legal systems for natives, Italians and Europeans 
in general are in existence. In such colonies Cadis are competent 
in all cases arising from Muslim personal law, and also in cases 
where the matter in dispute does not exceed the value of 1000 lire. 
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Other civil cases in which natives are interested are decided by 
Italian courts administering Muslim law as it is accepted in each 
particular colony. Thus Shafi law is administered in Somaliland 
and Maliki in Libya, In Somaliland measures have been taken 
to ascertain the customary native law. In Tripoli the local 
Government has recently published a valuable collection of notes 
of cases decided in the Court of Appeal according to Muslim law. 

I hope what I have already said is sufficient to assure you 
that there is not, nor ever has been, any question as to native 
rights and property among Italian jurists and statesmen. At 
the time of the Congo scandals Italian public opinion shared 
British indignation, and on that occasion several of our most 
distinguished authors anticipated the doctrine of trusteeship, 
which sounded to the world at large as a novelty when it was 
expounded at the end of the Great War by President Wilson. 
From the outset of her colonial expansion Italy has recognised 
the native right to property. Wherever it has been expedient to 
make native reserves, such reserves have been rendered inalien- 
able. In Somaliland the extent of reserves has been calculated 
with a view to satisfying the future needs of growing tribes. 

. A particular and most interesting feature of Italian colonisa- 
tion is that of the agricultural co-operative societies between 
Italians and natives. Such societies are in existence in Cyrenaica, 
but by far the most interesting and successful experiment has been 
made in Somaliland by H.R.H. the Duke of Abruzzi. 

As in most tropical dependencies, labour is the crucial problem 
of colonisation in Italian Somaliland. Many reasons, which the 
difficulties you have in your own colonies will enable you to 
appreciate, have made Italy reluctant to encourage the immigra- 
tion of foreign coloured labour in Somaliland. On the other 
hand, as is well known, it is most difficult to induce the natives to 
work, but the difficulty has been met and overcome by the Italian 
royal pioneer. In November 1920 an Italo-Somali Agricultural 
Society, at the head of which is H.R.H. the Duke, was founded 
in Milan for the purpose of putting 62,500 acres under culture 
in Italian Somaliland. Preliminary work has rapidly proceeded 
under the direct supervision of H.R.H., who resides on the spot. 
At the end of last year the excavation of canals for a total length 
of 761 km., which involved 1,700,000 cubic m. of earthwork, had 
been completed, and over 5000 acres had been levelled. Next 
came the problem of ensuring permanent native labour, as the 
climatic conditions of the colony forbid the importation of Italian 
labour. The difficulty was overcome owing to a practical system 
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of co-operation with the natives which not only proved most 
beneficial to colonisation, but also has a very far-reaching political, 
social and civilising effect. H.R.H. made regular contracts with 
over 2000 native families on the following terms: each family is 
allotted 2} acres of irrigated land; on half this area food crops are 
to be grown, such as maize, durra, beans, for the exclusive benefit 
of the natives; on the other half industrial crops, mainly cotton 
and sesame, for the exclusive benefit of the Italian colonising 
society. Each native family is provided by the society with a 
house, live-stock, tools and medical assistance; native workers 
are also granted loans, either in kind or in cash, and are entitled 
to special rewards for successful crops. Extra work in the 
society’s ginnery and other industrial establishments is paid for. 
The natives are settled on the land in accordance with their 
ethnic groups and are placed under the direct control of their 
natural chiefs. 

Italy let many years pass before she undertook the systematic 
development of her first colony, Eritrea. Unfortunately a 
psychological reaction of public opinion followed Italy’s last 
war with Abyssinia in 1896, the effects of which may be compared, 
si parva licet componere magnis, to those which followed the loss 
of the American colonies in England, and many in Italy asked if 
colonies were worth having at all. This led to the beginning of a 
long period of scepticism and discouragement in colonial affairs. 
Colonial enterprise proper was only undertaken as a consequence 
of the acquisition of Tripoli, so that it is practically of only 
fifteen years’ work that I am going to tell you. 

Italy’s colonial enterprises are severely handicapped, both by 
the peculiar physical and political features of her colonies, and 
by the special structure of her general economic life. Having 
come last, Italy certainly has not been able to secure any choice 
morsel of undeveloped land; on the contrary, only such territories 
fell to her lot as other nations had either overlooked or else 
despised on account of their meagre prospects. Of course there 
are practically no hopeless countries in any part of the world, 
and when we say that such or such a country is poor from the 
colonial point of view, it must be understood that it only requires 
greater financial effort than other countries before it can be of any 
value to the colonising State. Anyhow, it happened that Italy, 
the nation among colonising Powers which possesses the smallest 
amount of available capital, found herself faced with the problem 
of developing the kind of colonies" which involve the greatest 
amount of expense. 
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As is well known, agriculture is still the mainstay of Italian 
national economy, but Italian agrarian capital, far from being 
available for colonial investment, is being more and more absorbed 
by the gradual adoption of intensive methods of cultivation and 
by the general employment of the most modern and efficient 
methods for the improvement of estates at home. Industry is 
still in the adolescent stage. Thus, generally speaking, Italy lacks 
large, superabundant capital, such as is required for the develop- 
ment of colonies. Further, Italy is perhaps one of the countries 
in the world which can dispose of the greatest amount of labour. 
The Italian agricultural proletariat has, as you know, developed 
Tunis, and very large tracts of the Argentine and of Brazil, but 
as yet it is of no use for the Italian colonies. Emigration must 
follow colonisation—a principle which was laid down by the 
British Parliament a hundred years ago and which induced you to 
undertake systematic colonisation. 

Bearing in mind this simple statement of the difficulties 
Italy has to overcome in order to develop her colonies, you will 
perhaps be in a better position to judge our efforts. 

Both the political and economic features of the Italian colonies 
greatly differ from one another, and they therefore call for wholly 
different methods of management. One of the colonies belongs 
to the commercial type of colony—that is Eritrea; another to the 
plantation type—that is Somaliland; two have varied and 
practically unexplored possibilities—these are Cyrenaica and 
Tripoli. None, however, belong to what would be for us the 
most desirable—the emigration type. From the ethnographic 
and social point of view, Italy has to deal with low types of 
native tribes in Somaliland, with a half Christian and half Moham- 
medan population in Eritrea, and with the roughest and most 
fanatical of desert Arabs of mixed descent in Libya. Under the 
political as well as the economic aspect, the peace and welfare 
of Eritrea chiefly depend on her neighbouring lands beyond the 
frontier; Somaliland has no special political problem of its own, 
but Libya is still a very difficult political riddle for Italy. 

It has long been recognised that commerce is the most promis- 
ing field of enterprise in Eritrea, both because its highlands are 
unfit for agricultural development, and because Massaua is the 
natural port of the rich provinces of southern Abyssinia. A 
glance at a map of the Red Sea also shows that Massaua is most 
favourably situated as a base for commercial intercourse with 
the Arabian coast opposite. State practice, if not international 
law, fully admits the theory of special interests arising from 
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geographical contiguity, and in the cases of both Japan and 
Korea, Spain and Morocco, the sea has not been considered as 
interrupting such contiguity. The world then ought not to be 
surprised if Italy endeavours to sell her goods on the Arabian 
coast of the Red Sea, in the same way as she endeavours to sell 
them in the markets of the independent Ethiopian Empire. It 
was a German theory in times gone by that the flag follows 
commerce, but this is the extreme case, and has by no means 
been that of Italy. Peace and not war fosters commerce, unless 
commerce is a blind. This reminds me of a remark of one of 
your great men, Lord Brougham: “‘ We may always conclude, 
that a nation is in a comparatively low state of commercial 
advancement, which finds it cheaper and easier to fight, than to 
purchase; and prefers gaining in the field, to gaining in the 
market.” + 

Italy’s policy, towards both Abyssinia and Arabia, is and can 
only be a policy of peace, because unless Italy is at peace with 
her neighbours over the mountains and over the sea, she cannot 
hope to develop such a colony as Eritrea, which is not likely ever 
to be self-supporting by means of her natural resources. I might 
mention, to complete the argument, that perhaps no one of the 
three Powers signatory to the well-known agreement of 1906 
concerning spheres of influence in the Ethiopian Empire is more 
interested than Italy in the maintenance of both Abyssinian 
territorial integrity and independence. In fact, if we consider 
in the abstract the questions I have mentioned, I venture to think 
you will agree that, whereas Italy’s interests in Abyssinia are of a 
general nature, those of England and France are far more localised. 
Italy’s main object in Abyssinia is that of developing trade in a 
general way, as far as possible all over the country, whereas 
England and France are both interested in a particular province 
of the Empire. We know, for instance, that the Nile water 
supply question is vital for the Sudan, and that England is 
experiencing some difficulty in obtaining from the Abyssinian 
Government a concession for the construction of a barrage at 
Lake Tsana, together with the right to construct and maintain 
a motor road from the frontier of the Sudan to the barrage. The 
French sphere of interest includes the rich province of Harrar, 
which is crossed by a railway built with French capital. The 
Italian sphere of influence, on the contrary, mostly includes the 
barren highlands of Tigré, which have practically no economic 
value. Hence, if any unforeseen circumstance ever led to the 


4 An Inquiry into the Colonial Policy of the European Powers, p. 12 (1803). 
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partition of Abyssinia, whereas England and France would 
certainly derive some advantage from it, it would prove to the 
total disadvantage of Italy, amounting, as it would, only to the 
acquisition of an inhospitable and more or less hopeless region, 
in exchange for the possibility she now enjoys of extending her 
economic influence over the whole Ethiopian Empire. 

In order to afford the greatest possible impulse to commercial 
transactions with Abyssinia, Italy is now extending the Massaua— 
Asmara railway as far as the Ethiopian frontier, and has also 
constructed and improved motor and caravan roads all over the 
colony. So far, 1200 km. of main roads have been-constructed, 
besides over 600 km. of caravan routes, which can also partly be 
used by motors. A regular motor service for passengers and 
goods has been established between Asmara and two different 
points on the Abyssinian frontier. The roads leading to the port 
of Assab have also been improved in order to encourage and 
facilitate caravan traffic moving from the Abyssinian provinces 
of Uolo-Galla, Goggiam, Gimma and Caffa. Commercial agencies 
have been established in Abyssinia, notably at Gondar and 
Dessié, and measures have been taken to improve the market- 
places in Eritrea and to control their business, with a view to 
developing a feeling of stability and confidence among the 
Abyssinian merchants. The steady increase of Eritrea’s caravan 
trade, as shown by the following figures, proves that the efforts 
taken by the Colonial Government are thoroughly efficient: in 
1925 the. trade balance between Eritrea and Abyssinia was 
£2,935,599 as compared to £873,473 in 1921. 

It is hoped that the friendly relations recently established 
between Italy and the Yemen will introduce a fresh factor into 
Eritrea’s general commercial activity, which may prove highly 
beneficial to the economic development of the colony. So far 
the outlook is promising. Only a few years ago an average annual 
value of {9090 of coffee was imported from the Arabian coast to 
Eritrea; in recent years coffee to an annual value of {172,727 has 
been imported. Coffee from the Yemen has, since Ig12, been 
exempt from duty in Eritrea. The value of commercial trans- 
actions between Eritrea and the Arabian coast amounted to a 
total of £548,011 for the first nine months of 1925, as compared 
with £66,762 during the whole financial year of 1923. 

Side by side with the increase of commercial activity, steady 
progress in the fields of industry and agriculture has also been 


1 The figures given have been calculated on the basis of an exchange rate of 
110 lire to the pound sterling. 
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made in Eritrea. An important hydro-electric station, capable 
of yielding two and a half million kilowatts of electric power has 

. been constructed at Belesa. A barrage is under construction 
on the river Gasch with a view to the irrigation of the Tessenei 
plain, which has been found eminently suitable for cotton growing. 
At present 2500 acres are available for the purpose, and promising 
experiments have been made. 

What has already been said about the agricultural enterprise 
of H.R.H. the Duke of Abruzzi in Somaliland is sufficient to 
convey an idea of the economic prospects of that region. To 
complete the outline of the development of Italian Somaliland 
I should, however, add a brief reference to public works and 
general trade. Up to the present date, a total length of 1500 km. 
of roads has been constructed, and a railway, which is to cross the 
colony perpendicularly from the sea, is under construction. In 
the financial year 1925 the balance of imports and exports of the 
colony amounted to £947,559. The total business balance of the 
Mogadiscio branch of the Bank of Italy amounted to {2,333,311 
in the financial year 1924. 

We now come to Libya, which has been divided into two 
separate colonies—Tripoli and Cyrenaica. 

Tripoli is a colony in the making; Cyrenaica has not as yet 
entirely got over the phase of political settlement. As you 
know, Italy has had and, to a certain extent, is still having some 
difficulties with her Mediterranean colonies; they are but the 
natural consequences of the unfortunate circumstances that 
marked their military occupation. Colonising Powers are 
familiar with the fact that there are countries which need to be 
conquered twice. The first establishment of European authority 
is generally followed by a period of apparent peace, but after a 
time rebellion breaks out and renewed military action becomes 
necessary. What took place in Algeria also happened in Libya. 
Most unluckily the native rebellion took place just at the time 
that Italy joined the Allies in the Great War, so that Italy was 
much too busy in Europe to wish to face trouble in Africa. No 
sooner was the Great War over than Italy restored order in the 
northern parts of Tripoli and Cyrenaica and in due time she will 
do the rest. England was in no hurry to reconquer the Sudan. 

Native unrest in Libya has been branded in some quarters 
as a nationalist movement, but in Tripoli and Cyrenaica, more 
than anywhere else, all that claims to be nationalist must be 
understood as simply anti-European. In Cyrenaica Italy has to 

deal with the Senussi; the brotherhood has undoubtedly lost the 
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religious prestige it enjoyed in the past, but it retains a certain 
social and economic importance. Enver Pasha and some of his 
successors in command against Italy have most skilfully employed 
the Senussi for the benefit of the Turkish cause. So it happened 
that the Senussi, whose catchword had been for many years 
that they would crush the Turk, proved, on the contrary, to be his 
most efficient supporters. Anyhow, Italy entered into agreements 
with the Senussi chief, and a phase was opened which might have 
proved greatly beneficial to Cyrenaica. But it was very transient. 
It soon became clear to Italy that a firm hand was necessary and, 
besides, that Jarabub, the so-called holy town of the Senussi, 
was a most dangerous centre of anti-Italian propaganda and a 
stronghold of Italy’s enemies. The recent discovery at Con- 
stantinople of the map of Egypt which had once accompanied the 
Sultan’s Firman of investiture to Mohammed Ali has proved that 
Italy’s claim to Jarabub rested on a most solid foundation, since 
the oasis appears never to have been included within the frontiers 
of Egypt. Such is, in large outline, the political history of Libya 
since Italy’s occupation. Italy’s programme for the future in 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica is a very simple one—she only wants to 
make the most of those colonies; but to do so the task before her 
is overwhelming. 

The marked peculiarity of Libya is that of a country either 
abandoned or misruled for centuries. Large tracts of the country 
were never brought under Turkish control at all; those that 
were have been left by them in the most destitute condition. 
When Italy landed on the opposite shore of the Mediterranean 
she put her foot on a desert, but she is determined, as far as 
possible, to restore it to life and has set to work in earnest to do 
so. According to a most trustworthy estimate, the northern 
part of Tripoli alone includes 6,200,000 acres of cultivable land, 
but the cost of actually putting such area under cultivation is 
reckoned to be about forty-five and a half million pounds. The 
area of cultivable land in Cyrenaica is more or less of the same 
extent as that in the northern part of Tripoli, and the cost of 
development is also reckoned as the same. Cyrenaica’s climate 
and soil are particularly suitable for the cultivation of cereals. 
If such cultivation is ever possible on a large scale, it would 
eventually relieve Italy from the cereal shortage which weighs so 
heavily on her economic balance. Systematic colonisation in 
Tripoli has only seriously begun since the war, owing to the 
political circumstances I have just mentioned. The principal 
concern of the Colonial Government in these last years has been 
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to encourage agriculture and to give the greatest possible impulse 
to public works. At the end of the last financial year, 248,000 
acres had been included in the domain and are hence available 
for grants. Extensive olive and fruit-tree planting has been 
undertaken; during 1926 the Government distributed over 
96,000 plants to Italian and native farmers. Afforestation work, 
mainly intended to check the encroachments of the desert, is 
being carried out on a large scale; during 1926 one million trees 
were planted over an area of 2000 acres. During the same year, 
loans to an amount of £91,000 were granted for private agri- 
cultural purposes. Expert assistance is given to native farmers, 
and great attention is being paid to native agricultural instruction. 
During the financial year 1925-26, £163,636 were spent on public 
works, and £118,181 were spent in the previous year. Again, in 
1926 a total length of 226 km. of new roads have been constructed 
across the cultivated area. The main road from Tripoli to the 
Tunisian frontier is now complete, and has already been used for 
motor races. The budget allotment for the construction of new 
roads in the next four years amounts to £281,000. The enlarged 
water supply system of the town of Tripoli has been made to 
yield 3700 cubic m. of water a day. In 1926, seven new water- 
supply systems were constructed in various localities, and drainage 
works are now in progress. The extension of the main railway line, 
which is to reach the Tunisian frontier, is also under construction. 

Without entering into further details about sanitation, 
education and other Government activities, I will only give you, 
to conclude, a few figures relating to the general business balance 
of Tripoli in the last financial year. Post Office business is 
increasing in all branches, the profit of last year’s working amounted 
to {27,272, and the balance of the total transactions to {2,636,363. 
The deposits at Tripoli’s Savings Bank amounted on December 
3Ist, 1925, to £70,751, and the total balance of transactions of the 
Bank amounted to {2,409,090. The total business balance of the 
Tripoli branch of the Bank of Italy amounted in the same year to 
£16,081,818. 

These, of course, are only the first steps taken by Italy for the 
colonisation of such a vast wilderness as Tripoli. I remember the 
title of an English book at the time of our war with Turkey; it 
was called: Jtaly’s War for a Desert. But if the desert can be 
turned more or less into a garden, as Tunis has been turned by 
Italian labour, it is certainly saddening to think of the many 
obstacles which Muslim social organisation and particular 
mentality put in the way of European efforts. 
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Have colonising Powers ever seriously considered the over- 
whelming and human, more than national interest involved in a 
common and uniform solution of some at least of the problems 
connected with the colonisation of Muslim lands? We know by 
experience nowadays how the effects of local mismanagement of 
Muslim affairs can be felt in most distant quarters. They now 
run fast and far as on a gunpowder track. Is it not then 
supremely unjust that a wise Government should suffer from 
the faults of an incautious one? I have often thought that some 
features of the actual, and perhaps more of the future, develop- 
ment of the mandatory system may eventually afford a clue to 
the solution of this most important problem. 

I must confess to being a strong believer in the mandatory 
system, although not perhaps for the same reasons as have made 
the system popular with the general public. I am not, as yet, 
entirely convinced of its political efficiency, but I feel inclined to 
attribute a very great and far-reaching significance to quite 
another possible result of the system. This is perhaps due to the 
particular sort of scepticism which tinges the mind of Italians 
when they are told of some new political system which is intended 
to be the panacea of all evils. 

During the long, tormented and varied political history of our 
country, we have so often taken new departures in all possible 
directions, that we know by now, more or less, what is at the end 
of all roads, and have come to the conclusion that in political 
matters there can only be new names for old things. Anyhow, 
my very moderate expectation of any positive political results of 
the mandatory system cannot debar my hope that its moral 
influence may gradually be felt far beyond the narrow frontiers of 
the territories under mandate. In my opinion, the mandatory 
system is bound to bring about, at least to a certain extent, some 
sort of international uniformity in colonial law. Besides, I am 
convinced that, unless obnoxious political influences contrive to 
reduce the mandatory system to a mere parody of what it was 
originally intended to be, the principles which are being laid 
down from time to time by the Permanent Mandate Commission 
will become the foundation of the international colonial law of 
the future; nor can I see any reason why such law cannot, in due 
course of time, become binding on the Powers to the same extent 
as international law. If such is to be the case, why then should 
it be impossible to put an end to the /aissez-faire system in Muslim 
colonial matters by dictating common rules for the management 
of Muslim colonies, exactly as is being done under the mandatory 
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system to ensure the welfare of natives in colonies in general? 
It is a well-known fact that the difficulties Italy is experiencing 
in Libya are, more or less, the same as those which England, 
France and Holland have to face in their own Muslim colonies. 
The problems connected with the management of Muslim com- 
munities are in themselves the same for all European nations, 
and on consideration it may well seem that the difficulty 
in solving them arises from the fact that each colonising Power 
seeks a solution of its own. Now, as undoubtedly Islam is more 
and more opposing us as a single front, it seems inconsistent to 
continue facing it piecemeal. I venture to think that the time 
has come when an attempt should be made by all nations governing 
lands of Islam to bring their management under some common 
system, for the common benefit of all. Some, at least, of the 
fundamental problems connected with Muslim communities 
undoubtedly call for a uniform solution. Personal Muslim 
status, land tenure, wakfs, pilgrimages, religious brotherhoods, 
Cadis, are problems, common to all Muslim colonies, which can 
no longer be solved in as many different ways as we can count 
colonising Powers. I consequently venture to suggest that it 
might be a most valuable thing if some special committee were 
entrusted with the task of considering the whole question. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am well aware of 
having proved in all ways inferior to the task which the courtesy 
of your Committee has asked me to fulfil, having said too little, 
and yet too much, and, what is still worse, in very poor English. 
My only excuse is that I did not propose giving you a detailed 
description of Italian colonial activity, supported by long and 
tedious series of figures, but only to convey a general impression 
of the actual tendency of Italian colonial policy and of Italy’s 
enduring effort to deserve an honourable place among colonising 
Powers. Above all it has been my intention to press three special 
points : first, that Italy’s colonial policy is fundamentally peace- 
ful; second, that, from the beginning, Italy’s policy towards the 
natives has been inspired by the same principles as are now 
embodied in the Covenant of the League of Nations; third, and 
last, that Italy, at heavy cost, is doing her best in territories which 
are naturally poor and perhaps only in a distant future will be 
able to meet the impelling necessities of her economic position— 
new available land for her ever-growing population. 

ALDOBRANDINO MALVEZZI. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Europe and the East. By NoRMAN DwicHT Harris. 1927. (London : 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. xiv-+674pp. Maps. 20s.) 


Tuis is a professor’s book—the author is an American Professor of 
Diplomacy and International Law, North-Western University—and it 
carries a flavour of the class-room. There is no personal acquaintance 
with Asiatic countries, but a competent digestion of names and facts 
and dates and pages. 1 


“It has been deemed worth while to relate the story of European expansion 
and intervention in Asia and the Pacific Ocean in one concise and readable 
volume, so that the entire movement may be seen in its proper perspective, and 
so that the main facts will be available to students of international politics and 
to intelligent readers, who claim to understand present-day movements and 
conditions in the East.” 


The period covered is roughly from 1850 to the present date; and the 
various countries of Asia are taken for review as regards their recent 
relations with European States, and with Great Britain in particular. 
The whole work is divided into three main divisions: Near East 
(Turkey, Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia, etc.); Middle East (Turkestan, 
Khiva, Bokhara, Persia, India, British Malaya, Tibet); Far East 
(Indo-China, Siam, China, Japan, Korea, Mongolia, Dutch East 
Indies, Philippines). The scope, therefore, is very wide; but, even so, 
in one respect it is not wide enough, for politically (and as regards 
religion too) North Africa belongs to the Islamic East. 

The impact of Europe and Asia seems to be a fundamental factor 
in human history. It dates at least from the time of the siege of 
Troy, from Marathon and Salamis, from Issus and Arbela. From 
this impact the light of Christianity was struck. The struggle 
dominated the whole of the Middle Ages, and, by the loss of Constan- 
tinople, left the advantage to Asia. But the Asiatic position was 
turned by the navigators; and during the nineteenth century, Europe 
imposed its will on Asia by sheer superiority of methods, organisation, 
machinery and character. More recent years have seen a change. 
An Asiatic nation, Japan, has adopted European methods with signal 
success; a European nation, Russia, has gone over (in some degree) 
to the Asiatic camp; throughout Asia (that is, from Marrakesh to the 
Spice Islands) there is an increasingly articulate murmur of resentment 
at the assumed superiority of the European. “‘ Who made thee a 
ruler and a judge over us?” 

Professor Harris leaves the psychology of history to his readers. 
He deals with the facts. He has his own opinions, however, and some- 
times his prejudices. He has scant praise for European statesmanship 
in the Near East after the War, and of Turkey at Lausanne in 1922 he 
writes: “‘ Her cause was just and reasonable; and she was fortunate 
in the character and ability of her representatives and of her states- 
men.” The policies of the European States were “ self-centred, 
imperialistic and commercial.” The Soviet military dictatorship in 
Georgia has been “ soulless, inefficient and corrupt ”’; but in Turkestan 
the Soviet leaders have “ shown a rare intelligence and industry ”’ and 
“have achieved a notable success.” The author is a strong supporter 
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of Mr. Shuster’s attempted reforms in Persia, and considers that 
Great Britain and Russia deliberately blocked them out of fear lest 
their own economic interests might suffer from too reorganised a Persia. 
Very warm praise of British rule in India is tempered by criticism of 
the partition of Bengal (‘a blunder of enormous proportions’), of 
the Amritsar shooting (‘‘a brutal outrage’), and of the doubling of 
the salt tax (“an example of those stupid blunders which seem to 
imperil the existence of the British Empire”’). There are interesting 
chapters on the little-known subjects of Russian expansion eastwards 
and of French colonial policy in Indo-China. As regards this French 
colony, the author finds that too many French officials are nourished 
there, and too little encouragement given to the natives. 

As for China, Professor Harris is as nearly accurate as a general 
historian can be expected to be, and as nearly fair as a national of 
one country can be towards the policies of another. But he flounders 
ever the issues of the Washington Conference, and has evidently not 
completely disentangled the Government White Papers embodying 
the treaties and resolutions to which the Conference gave birth. China, 
he thinks, can only be saved by the “ master hand of a dictator.” The 
obscure but by no means unimportant histories of Tibet and Mongolia 
and Chinese Turkestan are given due consideration; for these Pro- 
fessor Harris seems to have relied chiefly on the China Year Book. 

Europe and the East is, we believe, the first work of its kind and 
supplies a real need; for this particular angle of history is becoming 
more and more insistent. The book is written with obvious industry 
and care. It is bound to be general (or even superficial) in its treat- 
ment, when it has to dispose of Japan in 34 and of India in 69 pages, 
but little of real importance is omitted. It is written with balance 
and understanding and without parti pris. It is a solid and competent 
piece of work—with a useful bibliography, index and excellent maps. 


China and Foreign Powers: An Historical Review of their Relations. 
By Str FREDERICK WHYTE. Published under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1927. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 78 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


No international problem is more complicated or difficult than 
that of ‘China. Its outlines are blurred by a multitude of details, 
each one of which bristles with a host of technicalities with which 
only a very limited number of highly specialised experts can claim to 
be familiar. What, for instance, is coast trade duty, or likin? What 
is a Treaty port, a concession, a settlement, a custodian bank, a transit 
pass? When is a river not an inland water, and why is a place on 
the coast in the interior? The select few who understand these 
mysteries must find it difficult to see the wood for the trees, while 
for the general public China is but a confused horde of generals, whose 
names it is impossible either to pronounce or to remember, and a 
welter of robbing, fighting and treachery without discoverable aim or 
purpose. British policy towards China lacks the support of an 
informed opinion and a sustained public interest, for only something 
unusually catastrophic will persuade the public to make an effort to 
discover what is happening in that strange and distant country. Sir 
Frederick Whyte has performed a valuable public service in setting 
forth in this pamphlet the essential fact of this Chinese problem; his 
lucid, orderly and, above all, accurate narrative will convey even to 
those who have no special previous knowledge of the subject a clear 
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idea of British policy and the solid reasons on which that policy rests. 
It is not the least part of Sir Frederick Whyte’s achievement that he 
has compressed this work into a little pamphlet of thirty-eight pages. 

The difficulties in China to-day are largely an aftermath of the 
Great War. The Chinese delegates went to Paris with hopes raised 
high, only to return full of bitterness and disillusion at the discovery 
that Europe was too busy to apply to China the fine new principles 
that were to govern the relations of States in the post-War world, 
and from that moment the Chinese Revolution turned into a new 
channel. Chinese impatience and conceit would probably in any 
case have rendered more and more difficult the policy of promoting 
under foreign influence and advice the political and economic rehabilita- 
tion of China, but after the failure at Versailles nationalism grew apace 
and was fanned into a furious flame by the Shanghai shooting incident 
of May 30, 1925. It is to the credit of the British Government that 
they were the first to perceive that the new situation required a fresh 
orientation of ideas, that insistence on foreign tutelage and rigid 
maintenance of foreign privilege could only end in disaster. Sir 
Frederick Whyte’s narrative traces the course of events which led 
the British Government to the conclusion embodied in the memo- 
randum of last December, that there was no short cut via foreign tute- 
lage to the regeneration of China, but that she must be allowed to 
work out her own salvation by the slower, surer and more painful 
method of trial and error. Great Britain, as Sir Frederick Whyte 
points out, has taken the lead in this new policy. As usual in the 
Far East, she is blazing the trail for others to follow, and we may 
surely hope that once again she will reap the reward of honesty, 
foresight and courage. 


Our Far Eastern Assignment. By FELIX MorLEY. With an intro- 
duction by the Hon. HENRY MorGenTHAv. Illus. 1927. 
(New York: Association Press. London: Student Christian 
Movement. 8vo. xiv+ 185 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

China, the Facts. By Lt.-Cort. P. T. ETHERTON, late H.M. Consul- 
General for Chinese Turkestan and Additional Assistant Judge of 
the British Supreme Court in China. Illus. 1927. (London: 
Ernest Benn. 8vo. xiv + 259 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THE flood of books about China continues, as was to be expected. 
Our Far Eastern Assignment is written by an American journalist, 
sent out to the Far East in the autumn of 1925 to write articles for 
the Baltimore Sun. His book is an excellent introduction to the 
present position for the ordinary reader, who wants to get a clear 
picture in a compact form, and to avoid technicalities. It is readable 
and bright. Mr. Morley has tried to think for himself and to make 
his readers think. He has gripped certain new points of view most 
tenaciously. For instance, “talk of war between Japan and the 
United States is dangerous nonsense’’; towards China, Japan has 
shown during recent years ‘‘ a scrupulous forbearance”; Manchuria, 
rather than the Pacific, is the danger area, for there Japan is “ playing 
for a tremendous stake—the solution of all her pressing economic 
problems ’’ (this is rather exaggerated, but it is the exaggeration of a 
truth); “the Japanese are more to be pitied than feared.” Mr. 
Morley’s views on Japan are new (for the newspapers, at any rate), 
and are so sound that we overlook oddities such as his commendation 
of Viscount Goto as a “ courageous liberal,’ and his suggestion that 
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“seemingly unlimited scandals ”’ in the Diet first figured during the 
1926 session, and that they “shocked the national pride of the 
country’ (they are, of course, an annual dish, and the “ national 
pride” digests them easily enough). 

Similarly, in China, Mr. Morley grasps certain novel aspects of the 
case, and is so pleased with his discoveries that he overlooks a good 
deal. His chief discoveries are— 

(1) That perhaps, after all, central government is not suitable for 
China : 


“‘ Real improvement in all probability will come through the gradual extension 
and linking-up of reasonably decent local government rather than through the 
fiat of whatever militarist happens to be in control in Peking.” 


(2) That the names of the so-called leaders are misleading, because 
they do not really personify the movements which are agitating 
China; this error he calls “ the fallacy of undue personification,” and, 
after warning us not to pay too much attention to the Wus and Changs 
and Suns, he promptly falls into the pit himself with a eulogy of the 
“ Christian General,’’ Feng Yu-hsiang, whose career so far has been 
notable principally for his treacheries: 

(3) That Shanghai is quite different from China proper, and that, 
“much more than any Russian propaganda, it has been responsible 
for the growth of anti-foreign, particularly anti-British, sentiment in 
China ’’; and 

(4) That the United States’ “ fairly consistent policy’ is one of 
“getting as much out of China as Great Britain, while letting that 
nation bear the onus for the methods employed.’ This last dis- 
covery says much for Mr. Morley’s honesty and courage, and must 
have come as a shock to many of the readers of the Baltimore Sun. 

Mr. Morley discusses, superficially but intelligently, the events of 
1925 and 1926. On the whole, he is very fair. He concludes with 
three chapters on the Philippines : 


“The unforgivable crime of the Filipinos, from the American business view- 
point, is that they have not the faintest desire to see the ‘ guts ’ torn out of their 
mountains, their forests or their fields in order to please our Babbitts.” 


He thinks that trouble is. coming for the American Government in the 
islands, and that the Filipinos are growing more and more discon- 
tented. The book concludes with a brief bibliography; there are 
maps and photographs. 

Colonel Etherton’s book is disappointing. His real subject is 
Central Asia, and he has no long or intimate experience of China. 
He is an officer of the Indian Army, and was Consul-General at Kashgar 
from 1918 to 1924. His title of “‘ Assistant Judge of the British 
Supreme Court in China” implies that, under the exterritorial régime, 
he could try cases in which British subjects (chiefly Indians) were 
concerned in his consular court at Kashgar; it does not mean that he 
ever had administrative or judicial experience in China proper. Kash- 
gar is the capital of China’s “‘ New Dominion ”’ in Central Asia; it is 
some two thousand miles or more across the Gobi Desert to Peking; 
its population is mainly Turkoman; its problems are Central Asiatic 
ones; as a coign of vantage for observing events on the Yangtze, at 
Canton or in Manchuria, it has nothing in its favour—one would not 
go to Stornaway for news about London; so we cannot accept the 
premise of Colonel Etherton’s publisher that he is an “ indisputable 
authority.” 
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Nevertheless, he begins quite well with a chapter on the con- 
servatism and detachment of Chinese family life, and with another on 
the Army and the Police : 


“More than seventy per cent. of the rifles, revolvers and machine-guns are 
in a state of neglect, with no proper arrangement for their overhaul and repair.” 


The author, however, then embarks on a history of recent political 
developments. He was not apparently given time to check his state- 
ments from the China Year Book and other reliable works of reference ; 
so his account is full of blunders. We are told that the United States 
was a signatory to the Treaty of Nanking; that from 1876 to 1897 
“‘ matters were comparatively quiet” (there was war with France in 
1884, and with Japan in 1894!); that foreign Post Offices still exist 
in China and “ are a grievance in the minds of many Chinese’ (they 
were removed in 1923); that throughout 1925, real power in Peking 
was divided between the two leaders, Tuan Chi-jui and Dr. Yen (neither 
had more than the shadow of power); that Liang Shih-yi was Premier 
at the time of writing the book (he has never been Premier at any 
time); that Sun Yat-sen died in 1924 (it was in the spring of 1925); 
that the fall of Yuan Shih-kai paved the way for the Twenty-One 
Demands (the converse was the case); etc., etc. Proper names are 
habitually misspelt—Chungkiang for Chungking, Kuikiang for Kiu- 
kiang, Chang Tsun for Chang Hsun. An entirely fictitious ‘“‘ President 
of China” appears on p. 164. Colonel Etherton calls him Tuan Pao- 
chi, and says that his presidency ended in July 1924, and that he 
“‘ settled the agitation against the Roman Catholics.” This personage 
and his achievements exist only in the author’s unreliable memory. 
Even the railway map at the end of the book is wrong; the important 
Lunghai line is missing, but we are compensated with a non-existent 
line running slap across Mongolia. 

This book will merely confuse those who read it in their innocence, 
and will exasperate those who have knowledge of the subject. The 
prcteaaghe—-Sneep is one of Chang Tso-lin in a kind of Napoleonic 


at, and another of Chiang Kai-shek in riding-breeches with sidespring 
boots—are the best part of it. 


Imperialism and World Politics. By PARKER THOMAS Moon, Ph.D. 
(Associate Professor of International Relations in Columbia 
University). 1926. (New York and London: Macmillan. 8vo. 
xiv + 583 pp. 15s.) 

“‘ IMPERIALISM is the root and raison d’éire of world politics.” 
Such is Mr. Parker Moon’s view, and he attempts to present a synthesis 
in which the expansion of Empires, the groupings of European Powers, 
the influence of the United States in Latin America, the dealings of 
the Consortium with China, the influence of the great industrial 
States over the small countries of Eastern Europe, the domination 
of American finance, and many other vast and interesting problems, 
are all viewed as parts of a single panorama. A vast mass of facts 
is brought together, and as far as I have been able to test them, I 
have found great care and accuracy everywhere. Mr. Moon has 
tried to lighten the effect by a somewhat jaunty style. We must 
presume that he knows his public, and that Americans are more likely 
to study ‘an policy in Africa if it is alliteratively described as 
“Clothes, Culture and Caoutchouc.’’ These innocent vagaries, how- 
ever do less than justice to the serious nature of the book. 
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The — is one of vast range, and at almost every point it 
bristles with controversy. Having _— opinions myself, I can 
hardly pretend to form a purely unemotion jadentent. he economic 
motives behind the Treaties and the polite phrases—the double life 
of the Imperialist statesmen, with one story for the public and a 
totally opposite story for their own intimates—the element of glaring 
hypocrisy, more even than that of callousness and greed—these things 
appear to me to be insufficiently emphasised by Mr. Moon. From 
this impression of mine the reader will be able, perhaps, to form a 
better idea of the character of the book than from any attempt on 
my part to balance the pros and cons. Mr. Moon does, it is true, 
give a large amount of space to describing the workings of economic 
interest in producing Imperialist expansion. In this he follows 
Mr. J. A. Hobson’s book, Imperialism, “‘ the classic indictment of 
Imperialist doctrines and practices.” He also deals cleverly and 
suggestively with the way in which this economic factor is combined 
with what he calls “ prestige-seeking.’”’ Imperialism, to him, is 
neither ‘‘ sheer ruthless greed ”’ nor the natural expansion of nations 
superior in culture. : 

One-third of the population of the world (600 millions) is subjected 
directly to a few white nations. Other portions, such as China, 
Turkey, Afghanistan, and many States of Latin America, are in a 
condition “‘ between dependence and independence”; the white 
nations are trying to control them, and are in constant and often. 
bitter rivalry over the process. If these ‘‘ backward”’ peoples are 
included in our survey, two-thirds of the population of the world is 
shown to be in a condition of subjection to the remaining third; 
while if the States of Eastern Europe are also included, the proportion 
is even higher. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book, from the point of 
view of the English reader, is the presentment of the facts as to England 
and America respectively. Mr. Moon has much to say in praise of 
British methods; but he entirely rejects the idea—recently stated at 
Geneva, to the intense amusement of a listening Continent—that 
Britain has no logical or consistent policy. ‘‘ Britain’s pre-eminent 
acquisitiveness’’ needs accounting for. He points out that during 
the last half-century (the period mainly under review) British policy 
was “‘ effectively concentrated upon Empire,” while other countries 
were concerning themselves with less important things. Britain felt 
the economic pressure—the need of new markets for surplus goods 
and surplus capital—earlier than others. She had ‘‘a more ample 
supply of capable Empire builders, missionaries, overseas traders, 
and capital to lend or invest. Her navy, too, was unrivalled.” Nor 
can he accept the view that the British Empire is rightly described 
as a Commonwealth of Nations. As he neatly says, “‘ there is both a 
British Commonwealth and a British Empire, and the Commonwealth 
rules the Empire.” 

As to America, ‘‘ the average American has been accustomed, at 
any rate before the disillusionment of 1919, to think that seizure of 
territory was somewhat akin to theft.’ American Imperialism, 
therefore, has taken a different form from European—though in 
recent years the difference has been notably diminished. Broadly 
speaking, the American method is more subtle, achieving, as it does, 
the desired financial and economic domination without political 
annexation, and often, as in the case of Cuba, without much impairing 
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political self-government. It is interesting to note that, in a table 
headed ‘‘ The Colonial Empire of the United States,” Nicaragua is 
included under the heading of ‘‘ Nominally Independent Dependencies.” 
The other members of this group are Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic, Panama and Liberia. He adds, in a note, “ I have selected 
the countries which are definitely under a form of control, but which 
Europeans might be tempted to describe as a Protectorate, quasi- 
Protectorate, or veiled Protectorate.” These States are subject to 
military intervention ; their foreign affairs are submitted to an American 
veto; their economic life is largely under American supervision. 
Mexico, Colombia and Venezuela are excluded on the ground that 
American intervention in their affairs is ‘‘ less formal, less continuous, 
less analogous to the Protectorates of European Imperialism.” 
CHARLES RODEN BUXTON. 


The Problem of a World Court. By Dr. Davin JAYNE Hitt. 1927. 
(London: Longmans, Green & Co. xxi-+ 200 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


In this little book, which might have been shorter still but for 
unnecessary repetitions, Dr. Hill sets out (1) to claim that the Perma- 
nent Court at The Hague should be abolished in favour of a new one 
entirely independent of the League of Nations; (2) to advocate the 
renewal of The Hague Conferences with the view to the codification 
of international law, chiefly, it would seem, on its public side. We 
cannot think that this book will effect its purpose in any measurable 
degree, for Dr. Hill’s advocacy is spoilt by a seeming contempt for 
those who differ from him and by a total misconception of the func- 
tions of the Permanent Court, which can only have been engendered 
through want of acquaintance with the constitution and actual work- 
ing of the Court. Seven times, at least, he emphasises his delusion 
that the Court in giving advisory opinions is being used by the League 
Council as a screen and apology for doubtful political action. He 
does not appreciate that the Court is a Court of Law only. He 
treats it as a body to advise on policy. 

The other outstanding matter in the book refers to the proposal 
actually made by the United States in 1926 to sign the Protocol of 
December 16, 1920, with five reservations, and Dr. Hill makes it 
quite clear that it was not equality that was sought, but independence 
(p. 133). The fear that the fifth reservation was chiefly intended to 
prevent the States of the Western Hemisphere appealing to the Court 
without the consent of the United States is passed by in silence. He 
is particularly indignant with the neglect on the part of the League 
Powers (except Greece, Liberia and Cuba) to respond to the desi, 
of extracting individual opinions to the ignoring of the League itself. 

He accuses the Court of making international law by its decisions 
instead of its being generally agreed and codified: whereas by its 
statute this is made as nearly impossible as may be in any Court. 

Lastly, he says that the proposal for further Hague Conferences 
made by the Advisory Committee of Jurists in 1920 has been rejected 
by the League in favour of their own procedure (p. 183). The 
reviewer is at a loss to know how or when this happened; but, being 
himself in favour of a renewal of these conferences, he thinks that it 
should not take place before the ground has been well prepared by 
the work now in progress at Geneva, in the American Institute of 
International Law, the International Law Association and other 
bodies, 
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It is well to know that the United States Senate “‘ distrusts the 
League as a Confederation of States founded on power rather than 
on law. It will have to do with the Court as little as possible. . 

It has committed the country to nothing of importance ” (p. 106). 

This review would have been shorter were it not for the fact that 
Dr. Hill was delegate plenipotentiary at the second Hague Conference, 
a former Assistant Secretary of State and Diplomatic Representative 
to Switzerland, the Netherlands and Germany in turn; and genuinely 
interested in the projects which he advocates. 
WynNDHAM A. BEWESs. 


A Frenchman looks at the Peace. By AtcibE Exsray. Translated 
by E. W. Dickes. 1927. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co. 8vo. xiv + 267 pp. 16s.) 

The World Policy of Germany, 1890-1912. By Otto HAMMANN. 
Translated by MaupE A. Hutrman, Ph.D. 1927. (London: 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 8vo. 279 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

From Bismarck to the World War: a History of German Foreign 
Policy, 1870-1914. By Erich BRANDENBURG. Translated by 
ANNIE ELIZABETH ADAMS. 1927. (Oxford University Press. 
8vo. xiii + 542 pp. 21s.) 


THE interminable but inevitable discussions about war guilt should 
be divided into two sections. One deals with the events from June 
28th to the end of July 1914; the other with the whole series of events 
prior to the crisis of 1914, and especially with the ten years preceding. 
It is in the former period that German policy is most open to criticism, 
and here (in my judgment) that their apologetics are least satisfactory. 
But also it is evident, to any impartial mind, that the common view 
about their exclusive guilt is untenable. Austria and Russia had 
very grave responsibilities ; France fewer, but stillsome; and England, 
it may fairly be argued, some too, if only because she made no serious 
attempt to put pressure on Russia to prevent her mobilisation. About 
all this the facts are more or less established by now. But the final 
judgments about responsibilities are not likely ever to be unanimous ; 
and there most likely the matter will remain. 

What. however must, and will, more and more be stressed, is the 
conduct of the victorious Powers from the moment of the Armistice 
onwards. The Germans were induced to surrender on the basis of 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points and other public statements; the 
contract of the victors with the vanquished was as clear and definite 
as general principles could make it. We must not exaggerate the 
measure of this; for it was impossible, even with the best will, in the 
chaos of Europe, to apply the principles fully and fairly. But I think 
it is true to say that no genuine attempt was made to apply them as 
fully and fairly as possible. The victors, egged on by their own 
passions and those of their Press-ridden populace, were determined, 
one way or another, to impose not the “‘ Wilsonian ”’ but the ‘‘ Carth- 
aginian ’’ peace. The details of what happened, as set forth with 
French lucidity in M. Ebray’s book, constitute a terrible indictment. 

In the first place, the Treaty solemnly affirmed the sole responsi- 
bility of Germany for the War. This is simply untrue. We are 
assured, however, that it was believed, at the time, in Paris. Perhaps 
it was. But had any steps been taken to establish the facts, or to 
look at them with the freedom from passion which alone could assure 
any kind of objective judgment? In any case, crime or no crime, 
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the submission of the enemy had been made on definite terms; and 
no one, I believe, who studies the facts will say that these terms were 
impartially applied. For instance, under the “right of self-deter- 
mination ’’ why was Austria forbidden union with Germany? Clearly, 
for fear of aggrandising Germany, and for no other reason. Why 
were the reluctant and protesting Germans of Bohemia included in 
Czecho-Slovakia? How was the detachment from Germany of the 
wholly and passionately German Saar justifiable? How the manner 
in which the government of that province has been exercised, under 
what has been, in fact, from the beginning a French hegemony? 
The Polish corridor may be defended on grounds of population, how- 
ever absurd and disastrous on any other criterion. But what about 
Shantung, as settled at Versailles? The later and better solution 
was a repudiation of that settlement. 

Then, reparations: it was, as we are assured by those who defend 
the Treaty, mainly the desire for reparations that led to the incorpora- 
tion of Clause 231. But the terms on which the Germans had sur- 
rendered ruled out all penal indemnities. There was to be compensa- 
tion only for damage done to the civilian population. It was the 
inclusion of pensions that made it possible to raise the indemnity 
figure to the preposterous point which kept Europe in tumult and 
peril for years. And I do not think that any honest man, knowing 
the facts, will consider that this provision was justified by the terms 
on which the Germans surrendered. Then there was the invasion of 
the Ruhr. It is the less necessary for an Englishman to argue this 
point, because it was, from the beginning, the English view that the 
invasion was an act of unjustified violence. M. Ebray, like all honest 
Frenchmen, takes the same view. In my own judgment the invasion 
of the Ruhr was a greater crime than the invasion of Belgium, for it 
was made against a disarmed State in time of peace; and its episodes 
were even more discreditable than the original crime. 

It has been said that French polemics against the policy of their 
own government are mere manifestations of personal hostility to M. 
Poincaré. It is difficult for an outsider to know what truth there 
may be in this suggestion. But whatever the motive of the attitude, 
the case is overwhelming. We hope, not too confidently, for 
better things now. But there is at least one danger. The French 
maintain—M. Poincaré has many times maintained—that the period 
of fifteen years during which the left bank of the Rhine may be occupied 
does not begin to run until Germany has already fulfilled all the terms 
of the Treaty. M. Poincaré is a legaiist, and he would be a rash man 
who would deny the possibility of any interpretation being adopted 
. of any international document. But the plain language of the Treaty 

appears to the plain man to render such a contention preposterous. 

The view of Germany’s sole responsibility for the outbreak of the 
War is the reason put forward for the clauses of the Treaty of Versailles 
—or at least for the reparation clauses. That is why the Germans 
are making such strenuous efforts to deny the premise, which in fact 
is false. But from a larger point of view all this controversy is a 
subordinate matter. The causes of the War are to be sought in the 
whole condition of Europe during the years before the War; and 
unless that is radically changed, the World War will be only (as it is 
sometimes called by militarists) the first world war. To anyone who 
wants to penetrate into this, the really important question, the other 
two books before us are among the best that can be studied. Dr. 
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Otto Hammann was for many years head of the Press Department of 
the German Foreign Office, and well informed on all that was going 
on. He has written several volumes, short and clear. He is a good 
witness, whether or no all his views will be accepted, and he is a good 
writer. Professor Brandenburg’s history, From Bismarck to the World 
War, has been known to students since its publication in Germany in 
1924 as a standard authority. At that time the volumes of the great 
German collection covering the period 1905 to 1914 had not been 
published. But Professor Brandenburg had made use of the material 
in MS., and his book was therefore peculiarly welcome. The despatches 
can now be consulted in the Grosse Politik by the few who have leisure 
and inclination to do so. But most readers may safely content them- 
selves with Professor Brandenburg’s summary. It is objective, dis- 
passionate and fair. Only in one sentence of his preface does the author 
display the passion that lies at the heart of all German patriots. ‘‘ This 
book has been written, often in anguish of heart, in the belief that it 
is necessary. The readers I desire, be they in Germany or elsewhere, 
are those who seek earnestly to see things as they really were.”’ Alas 
that such readers should be so few ! 
G. Lowes DICKINSON. 


The Paris Embassy: A Narrative of Franco-British Diplomatic 
Relations, 1814-1920. By BECKLES WILLSON. 1927. (London: 
T. Fisher Unwin (Benn). 8vo. 368 pp. 25s.) 


OF anecdotal histories this is an excellent example. Mr. Beckles 
Willson gives us pleasant sketches of the fourteen ambassadors who 
have represented Britain in Paris since the Duke of Wellington acquired 
the present Embassy building from Princess Pauline Borghese in 
1814; and in the eyes of the author something of the liveliness and 
fascination of the original owner has hung about it ever since her 
days. 

The author says in his preface that he has availed himself through- 
out of memoirs, private correspondence and newspapers more than 
of Foreign Office archives; and his treatment of historical problems 
is certainly graphic rather than scientific. As an example of his 
style we may quote the following account of the Fashoda incident 
of 1898: 

“‘A French officer, Major Marchand, heading a small expedition from the 
French Congo, had planted the French flag at a place within the boundaries of 
the Egyptian Soudan. The Sirdar, Sir Herbert Kitchener, fresh from his victory 
at Khartoum, passing that way, ordered the French intruders to lower their 


flag and decamp. Whereupon Marchand struck an attitude and refused to 
move without an order from his Government.” 


Mr. Willson usually personifies the countries of which he is writing, 
and treats, in fact, the relations between Britain and France as an 
“ affaire du coeur.” The Embassy in the Faubourg St. Honoré is 
usually referred to in these pages, as indeed it has so often been by 
‘ its occupants, by the friendly sobriquet of ‘“‘ le nid de Pauline.” 

Some interesting sidelights are thrown on diplomatic methods, 
and it is instructive to compare the entirely different styles of two 
such Ambassadors as Lord Lyons and Lord Lytton, who succeeded 
him—the first very shy, without the graces of the drawing-room, 
entirely destitute of guile or the arts of flattery, a conventional British 
squire with a burly frame and homely features, whose discretion was 
so great that he hardly ever gave an opinion and won a great repu- 
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tation for shrewdness: the other a brilliant, versatile figure; scholar, 
courtier and man of letters, looking more a foreigner than an English- 
man, thoroughly enjoying the diplomatic life, dazzling even the 
French by his conversation, and yet completely master of his utter- 
ance. The French did Lord Lytton the exceptional honour of ordering 
a public funeral when he died at his post. Lord Salisbury, on the 
other hand, did Lord Lyons the equally exceptional honour for an 
Ambassador of offering him the 14 7 Secretaryship—an offer which 
Mr. Beckles Willson fails to record. Nor does he mention the strange 
circumstances of Lord Lyon’s conversion to Roman Catholicism on 
his death-bed, an incident which in so personal a narrative might 
have been expected to have a place. 

And there are a few slips. Fréjus was not Napoleon’s landing- 
place from Elba. He landed there in 1799; in 1815 it was further 
east, between Cannes and Antibes. And it is not quite accurate to 
say that Charles X “‘ crept away to England to die.” The old gentle- 
man went to Edinburgh, but found the climate and society uncongenial 
to his taste and went on to Goértz in Austria, where he died in 1836. 
But these are minor blemishes. The book deals freshly and uncritically 
with a series of interesting diplomatic episodes and notable personalities. 

A. L. KENNEDY. 


Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy. By G. P. Goocu, D.Litt. 
1927. (London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. vi-+ 218 pp. 
_ 78. 6d.) 


TWENTY years ago fellow-undergraduates used to tell me that 
Dr. Sanday often passed round his lecture class vast tomes of recently 
published German theology. He would apologise for not having yet 
thoroughly mastered a volume, as it had only reached him the previous 
evening. Yet the class usually noticed that some 400 pages had been 
annotated by the industrious lecturer. A double portion of Dr. San- 
day’s spirit must be on Dr. Gooch. In this book—whose title may give 
it a large sale amongst Mr. W. Le Queux’s public—Dr. Gooch reviews 
the literature published since August 1914 and dealing with the period 
1888-1919. ‘The first impression made by the book is of wonder at 
the tour de force of the author’s wide reading. His power of compres- 
sion is even more striking. Nor has he merely sat on high—like a 
tennis scorer—and recorded the scores of the players in the game of 
international argument. Despite remarkable impartiality, he ex- 
presses definite judgments. Able and honest men, such as Burian, Lam- 
masch, Witte, Hertling and many others, receive their due. Judicious 
sympathy is extended to the Kaiser and merited applause to Bene- 
dict XV. But the fundamentalists of the religion of force, such as Tirpitz, 
come in for hard words. In a well-balanced summary on war-guilt 
Dr. Gooch ends with the theme, familiar to moral theologians, that 
sins of omission are as important as sins of commission. The world 
was drenched in blood not by masterfully wicked statesmen, but by 
men and nations incapable of moral grandeur. 

In the second edition it is to be hoped that Dr. Gooch will add a 
bibliography, including that detail, often considered indecent to men- 
tion, the prices of the books noticed. Also that he will concede a 
point to pedants and standardise his use of Slavonic names. 

R. G. D. LAFFAN. 
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German After-War Problems. By Dr. KuNO FRANCKE. 1927. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. 134 pp. 6s. 6d.) 


Ir the reader expects to find in this volume a study of the economic 
and industrial problems of Germany and the part which Germany 
is playing in international affairs he will be disappointed. Dr. Francke 
simply republishes four essays written at various periods since 1924, 
containing his observations, as a visiting German-American, on the 
moral and intellectual outlook of his native country, and the changes 
effected since the War. His essays are suggested chiefly by the work 
of such men as Foerster, Steiner and Keyserling, but chiefly the last 
mentioned, who is well known as a modern and very learned philosopher. 
The author hopes that the new Germany will work for a moral leader- 
ship of the world, and sees in this réle something very much nobler 
than a leadership in commerce. Dr. Francke admits that Germans 
have no peculiar gifts for national politics, but welcomes the revival in 
literature, philosophy and science which has taken place since the 
War. He looks forward to the development of a new Germany, 
given political stability and international peace, which will help in 
reshaping the world. He doubts whether the League of Nations or 
Locarno will bring about a real will for peace in Europe, but believes 
that if Germany set her face resolutely towards peace, avoiding 
dictatorship on the one hand and anarchy on the other, she would have 
made long strides in organising freedom. In the trend of German 
thought he finds hopeful symptoms of the future : 


“Tf, by the development of her inner resources, by the cultivation of her 
intellectual and moral heritage, by demonstrating her right to international 
leadership in the realm of the spirit, she succeeds in replacing what she has lost 
in outward power, she will be the foremost safeguard of European tranquillity, 
happiness and enlightenment in the decades to come.” 


It is gratifying to find a German scholar believing that the mission 
of his country lies in promoting moral leadership—creating the only 
rivalry among the nations which will make for a lasting peace. 

ROBERT DONALD. 


Utenrikspolitiske Oplevelser under V erdenskrigen (Experiences of Foreign 
Policy during the World War). By Dr. JoHAN Hjort. 1927. 
(Oslo: Gyldendal Norsk Verlag. 8vo. 207 pp.) 


Tuls is not a dispassionate book, but a plea in justification of the 
part played by the author and an indictment of his own Government. 
He played an efficient, honest and patriotic part, but like other ener- 
getic men he does not easily see another point of view. In common 
with many of his countrymen he was a firm friend of Great Britain, 
and, in his appreciation of the motives of the British negotiators whom 
he met, he was liable to ignore the difficulties of those whose duty it 
was to practise political neutrality. Incidentally the book illustrates 
the difficulties of adapting the law of nations to a war which was not 
between armies, but between nations, fighting with weapons that 
rendered many rules obsolete, notably those governing blockade; it 
also illustrates how hard it was for small nations to maintain sovereignty 
and dignity. 

Only the story of the Anglo-Norwegian fish agreement is really 
of interest to British readers. At the end of 1915 the Allies desired 
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to prevent fish from reaching the Central Powers. A considerable 
proportion of the population in Norway depended on the fisheries for 
their very existence. Normal outlets were civsed, and the Central 
Powers, always important, became the chief customers. To begin 
with, only large purchases by Great Britain could achieve our object, 
but further plans were needed for subsequent seasons. Dr Hiort 
commenced the negotiations, and a sum of {10,000,000 was placed 
at his disposal by the British Government. Preparations were made 
secretly. Largely through his efficient assistance, the British Govern- 
ment succeeded in buying 75 per cent. of the year’scatch. In April 1916 
he resumed negotiations with a view to future arrangements. Britain 
had the choice between purchases and preventing supplies for the 
equipment of the fishermen from reaching Norway. The latter would 
have been distasteful and injudicious. Norway had shipping, chemi- 
cals, etc., and the fishery questions could not be viewed in isolation. 
Dr. Hjort obtained a proposal very creditable to Great Britain, which 
offered necessary supplies and the purchase of the catch during the 
War at limited prices, provided that nothing caught with the assistance 
of supplies of British origin was exported to the Central Powers. 
To his consternation the Norwegian Government refused the publicity 
which Britain desired in order that their sacrifices to protect the 
fisheries might be known. Dr. Hjort resents the loss of an opportunity 
which never returned, and the criticism levelled at himself for the terms 
which had to be accepted three to four months later. At the resumed 
negotiations Britain at first proposed complete prohibition of export 
as a condition of purchase. Norway desired an agreement as far as 
possible similar to those governing other trades, not directly involving 
the Government, but concluded by the trade concerned, the Govern- 
ment guarding against unneutral acts. Great Britain, however, 
refused to combine an undertaking to purchase with such a “ branch- 
agreement,” and the Norwegian Government was a party to the arrange- 
ment ultimately concluded in August 1916. 

Dutch and Danish agreements reserved for the Central Powers 
their pre-War proportion of exports. This principle was embodied : 
15 per cent. could be licensed for export if secured without British 
supplies. Maximum prices were fixed. The author states that it 
was implied that Great Britain should continue to purchase throughout 
the War. Unfortunately for Norway she had the right to stop pur- 
chasing after four weeks’ notice without freeing Norway from the export 
limitations. 

In November 1917 such notice was given, and the Norwegian 

Government had to purchase instead. Each Government spent about 
' £20,000,000 and the Norwegian Government probably lost most. It 
has been thought that this was a very expensive affair for Great Britain ; 
probably it was as cheap a form of blockade as any. The author sug- 
gests that Great Britain ceased purchasing because of a rumour that 
Norway contemplated asking for increased prices. This seems an 
unnecessary conclusion, as other agreements were cancelled when the 
United States entered the War, giving the Allies the power that they 
needed without the necessity of expensive purchases. 

Dr. Hjort is indignant because Norway imposed export duties on 
fish and oil, and it certainly appeared a doubtful and distasteful pro- 
ceeding to apply a general policy for limiting prices to the home con- 
sumers to these purchases. The amount involved, however, was small 
compared with the entirely inadequate price which the Ministry of 
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Munitions, with a similar object, forced Norwegian whalers to accept 
for their oil. 

His most vehement accusation against the Norwegian Government 
is that of unnecessary secrecy, which he considered inexpedient and 
which exposed him to ignorant and unjust criticism. He is probably 
right that it was as useless as it was galling. It shows that only 
through belligerency or an efficient League of Nations with its scheme 
of economic sanctions will small nations be able to maintain their 
sovereign position with some show of dignity. 

KARL KNUDSEN. 


Czechoslovakia: the Land of an Unconquerable Ideal.: By JESSIE 
MOTHERSOLE. 1926. (London: John Lane. 8vo. xv +296 
pp.; 60 illus. 18s.) 


THE first thing that strikes one about this book is that there is no 
table of contents—a somewhat annoying omission, for it is difficult 
to find one’s way about without one; but there is anindex. Thesecond 
is that the numerous illustrations—both pencil-drawings, pen-drawings 
and coloured work—are quite excellent, the authoress being as much at 
home in landscapes as she is in figures. The colour reproductions, 
by the way, are done in Czechoslovakia. 

After a useful Preface, the first seven chapters are devoted to an 
epitome of the history of the country (with very little about the Great 
War), and the next two to a general description of the government, 
social conditions, nature of the people, etc. The remainder of the book 
consists of a careful and pleasantly-written account of the authoress’ 
journeys in different parts of the country, largely from the tourist’s 
point of view. She spent many months in out-of-the-way places, 
chiefly in search of subjects for her sketch-book, and describes a large 
number of localities, castles, peoples and costumes, etc., which will be 
entirely new to the average English reader. 

During her travels she was everywhere received with the greatest 
kindness by the townsmen and villagers, whom she found civil, intelli- 
gent and helpful ; but though most of the houses were clean, the accom- 
modation was primitive, and a certain amount of discomfort and almost 
hardship was necessarily suffered in the search for the picturesque 
which she has so faithfully recorded. 

The map is poor and confused; it shows no hills and but few of 
the places mentioned. The note on the pronunciation of Czech is 
good and accurate, and there is a useful bibliography at the end. 

An interesting and sympathetic book which fulfils a real want. 

EDWARD GLEICHEN. 


A Political Handbook of Europe. 1927. (New York: Council on 
Foreign Relations. 8vo. 103 pp. $1.) 


Our “ opposite number” in the U.S.A., the Council on Foreign 
Relations, is to be congratulated on this useful publication. How 
often, when reading a quotation from the Press of a foreign country, 
or the utterances of some foreign statesman or publicist, one needs 
orientation in the school of thought which such a paper or individual 
represents. Doubtless the foreigner who reads on successive morn- 
ings, extracts from—say—the Daily Herald and the Morning Post is 
equally bewildered as to the trend of British public opinion. Here, 
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in the restricted compass of 102} pages, will be found an adequate 
“ first aid” to the policies which, in each of the countries of Europe, 
the different parties, leading politicians, and important newspapers 
profess. Everything cannot be compressed into a couple of lines, 
but the information provided seems on the whole remarkably accurate 
and unprejudiced. 

We hope this handbook may become an annual publication as, 
of course, its utility largely depends, in the present state of European 
politics, on constant revision. 


G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


France, Spain and the Rif. By WALTER Harris. 1927. (London: 
Arnold. 8vo. xii + 338 pp. 21s. net.) 


THERE are but few people in England who could give a connected 
account of what has been happening in Morocco during the last fifteen 
years, and still fewer who could disentangle the complicated history 
of the fighting that has been going on in the Rif since 1920, even 
though the main incidents occurred but quite recently. We therefore 
welcome most heartily this volume by the well-known Times corre- 
spondent at Tangier—himself, through his long sojourn in the country 
and his intimate personal relations with the tribes and all the chief 
actors, both European and native, probably the best-informed authority 
on Morocco in existence. 

Beginning with the Franco-British Agreement of 1904, the author 
rapidly runs through the political events which preceded the French 
Protectorate of 1912 and the arrangement by which France (not 
Morocco) handed over a definite Zone to Spain; and he traces the 
growing tension which resulted in definite warfare between the Spaniards 
and the gallant tribesmen whom they persisted in qualifying as 
“rebels ’’—though these had had no say whatever in the purely 
diplomatic action between France and Spain which had handed them 
over to the latter. Incidentally there is a long and excellent chapter 
on the Berbers of the Rif and the Jibala which, while doing full justice 
to their virtues, is at the same time unsparing of their vices. A 
detailed account is given first of the Spanish and then of the French 
campaigns; but the order in which the chapters are placed is some- 
what confusing, though the mixed relations between the three com- 
batants perhaps render this to a certain extent unavoidable. A chrono- 
logical table of the events in their proper sequence would indeed be a 
boon to the reader. 

Though Mr. Harris gives us a great deal of interesting and little- 
known information, he is most diplomatic and cautious concerning 
- the European combatants. We confess we should have liked him to 
lift the veil a little more with regard to two or three matters, such as 
the incidents preceding the French entry, certain movements and 
actions of the Spanish troops, and the identity of the European advisers 
who, he roundly asserts, were responsible for Abdel Krim refusing the 
generous terms offered to him: were there not, by the way, other 
reasons also for his declining them ? 

The three sketch-maps are poor and of little assistance to the 
student; and we hope we may look forward to an improvement in 
this respect in the future editions of this admirable volume. 

EDWARD GLEICHEN. 
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East Africa: a New Dominion. By Major A. G. CHURCH. 1927. 
(London: H. F. and G. Witherby. 8vo. 315 pp. 18s.) 


Tuls book is an amplification of Major Church’s share in Mr. Ormsby 
Gore’s report on East Africa, and he deserves our gratitude for writing 
it. He is an enthusiastic believer in the future of, and has a lively 
sense of the Empire’s responsibilities in, that vast dominion. Also he 
approaches its problems in a spirit of independence which is refreshing. 
His discriminating tribute to the work of Lord Delamere, his emphatic 
statement that the settlers in the highlands of Kenya displaced 
practically no native peoples, and his admission that the system of 
administration proposed in the Labour party’s African Policy Report 
would place an intolerable burden on the natives in the form of 
additional taxation are examples of this. Perhaps his enthusiasm 
leads him to indulge too much in reiterated expressions of impatience 
at the little that we have so far accomplished in East Africa. “‘ So 
much to do, so little done,” might be the heading of almost every page 
of the book, and past governors and officials, with the exception of 
Sir R. Coryndon, are, as a class, pilloried for their conservatism, 
unprogressiveness and lack of imagination and of initiative. Their 
mistake was to rely on private capitalist enterprise, ‘“‘ which has failed, 
and failed in spite of its being bolstered up by H.M. Treasury and the 
local administrators.” He therefore draws up a formidable programme 
of Government activity based on a series of scientific surveys— 
geological, geographical, economic, ethnological, anthropological, 
botanical and zoological—all being related to the distribution, density 
and potential increase of the population, and its availability, quality 
and suitability for labour in non-native enterprises. The Government 
must develop agriculture and stock-breeding, ‘‘ which cannot be left 
to public-spirited, wealthy landowners and stockholders like Lord 
Delamere.” It must prepare land drainage maps; it must develop 
road, railway and water transport, encourage the use of elephants and 
elands as transport animals, and instal wireless stations for internal 
communications. And over and above all this loom the enormous 
problems of education and of native hygiene, which have only begun 
to be tackled. The urgency of all these things may be undeniable, but 
Major Church in presenting his case for them hardly takes sufficiently 
into account the “ inevitability of gradualness,” or the financial burden 
which they will entail. Indeed it is not clear who is to pay for them— 
whether the British taxpayer or the local inhabitants. On the other 
hand, Major Church recognises that progress must be slow in native 
hygiene and must depend upon the co-operation of the natives them- 
selves, and that the task of education is too great for the Government 
alone, which must make the best use of the voluntary bodies already at 
work. We are left with the impression of a highly organised scientific 
State governing in the pure light of knowledge acquired by scientific 
inquiry. 

Who is to form this government? Major Church is forced, “ some- 
what reluctantly,” to the conclusion that the whites must accept full 
responsibility for the government of the peoples of East Africa, and that 
any attempt to share it with the brown races will be disastrous in its 
consequences to the black and white races. This rules out the Indians. 
On the other hand, the claim of the white community in Kenya to 
assume responsibility for the control and development of the native 
peoples and of the colony generally is “‘ fantastic.” Again it might be 
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worth while taking the risk of giving the natives a far greater share in 
the responsibility of governing the country, “ for responsibility is a 
great teacher.” Therefore he advocates a form of community self- 
government, under which the four communities would raise their own 
taxes and disburse them, each contributing their quota to the general 
expenses of the administration of the whole country. Each com- 
munity and also the Crown would be separately represented in the 
Legislative Council—the Crown reserving its right of veto on all 
legislative acts. But the weakness of this suggestion lies in its relieving 
each community of responsibility for any other community but itself— 
with the Crown as arbiter between the four. The experience tobelearnt 
from responsibility for others will be weakened. 

It is not at present absent in Kenya, which contains the greatest 
number of European settlers, and which is showing more interest in 
native education and spending more on it than any other territory. Does 
not this fact perhaps open a truer vision of the future we hope for than the 
water-tight community government which Major Church advocates? 
Is he right in so summarily dismissing the idea of increasing instead of 
diminishing the responsibilities of this white community in order still 
further to develop its capacity for shouldering them? We think the 
matter deserves more consideration than he gives to it. And more 
especially so if he is right in foreseeing an increase in the white com- 
munity from ‘“‘ twenty thousand to hundreds of thousands.” 

The book has the merit of tempting one to deal with countless 
points that are touched on in it, but space precludes this being done. 
I have dealt with that one which seems the most important. But I 
must express a mild regret that no references are given and that the 
index is so inadequate. The item ‘‘ Kenya,” for example, has seven 
columns of page numbers attached to it—totalling 145 references— 
without any indication of the subject of each. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


America Comes of Age. By ANDRE SIEGFRIED. Translated by H. H. 
HeEMMING and Doris HEMMING. 1927. (London: Jonathan 
Cape. 8vo. x + 358 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Les Etats-Unis d’aujourdhui. By ANDRE SIEGFRIED. 1927. (Paris: 
Libr. Armand Colin. 8vo. 362 pp. 28 fr.) 


TuIs is much the most penetrating analysis of the modern United 
States which has appeared in recent times. Others have given 
impressionist sketches of the great American phenomenon or have 
described or criticised or belauded some aspect of American life in 
which they have been interested. This is the first scientific diagnosis 
. of the racial, economic, religious, and political elements which go 

to make up the amorphous but immensely important and interesting 
entity once known as “those United States’”’ and, as was to be 
— of M. André Siegfried, the work is exceptionally well 
one. 

The first half of the book is devoted to a discussion of the arresting 
subject, ‘Can America remain Protestant and Anglo-Saxon?” M. 
Siegfried gives no very definite answer. He sets forth with precision 
the racial and religious factors in the problem, the degree to which 
the ‘‘ melting-pot ” theory has proved true in practice, the importance 
of prohibition, the rise of the Ku Klux Klan, the restriction of immi- 
gration, and the battle between President Coolidge and Governor 
Smith of New York for the Presidentship, as elements in the struggle 
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between the old Puritan tradition and the Anglo-Scottish stock on 
the one hand and the Roman Catholic and European civilisation and 
the “‘ foreign born” stocks on the other, for the control of American 
culture and politics. 

The second section of the book discusses the economic aspects of 
modern America. M. Siegfried sees that the United States represents 
an entirely new concept of society. It is one in which craftsmanship 
and the self-expression of the individual in his daily work almost 
disappears and man is organised by a vast economic machine for the 
production of society’s elementary needs and becomes himself only 
during those ever-extending hours of leisure in which he can spend 
as he pleases the high wages he has earned during his hours of work. 
M. Siegfried sees not less clearly that the people of the United States, 
despite their undoubted idealism, are in danger of becoming enslaved 
to a new materialism in which the multiplication of possessions and 
the raising of the standard of material comfort crushes out the nobler 
joys of the mind and the spirit. 

The rest of the volume is devoted to the political parties in the 
United States, to Anglo-American and to Franco-American relations, 
and to the “ yellow peril” in the Pacific. M. Siegfried says that 
Americans are not primarily interested in politics, which is true. He 
recognises that the inner battle described in the first part of the book 
has entirely altered the American view of Great Britain and the 
Empire. England is not more popular than she used to be, but instead 
of being the secular enemy she is now recognised as belonging to the 
same Nordic and Protestant group as the Nordic and Protestant 
rulers of the United States and is therefore regarded as a “ relation.” 
This change is intensified in proportion as this same dominant group 
feels the challenge of the non-Protestant European within its midst 
and the pressure of the yellow races to be allowed to immigrate into 
America, to share in its prosperity but at the same time to lower the 
standard of living of its working men. 

The only criticism I would make of M. Siegfried’s admirable work 
is that it is unduly pessimistic. He feels the conflict between Europe 
and America, in culture and in economics, though not in politics. 
He loves the individualist tradition of France and of England and of 
Western Europe and he fears the immense power which lies behind 
the energetic, uncritical enthusiasm of 120,000,000 Americans for 
their own ways of thought and of life. But he underrates, I think, 
the capacity of the American mind to learn from experience. America 
is not going to become either fundamentalist or European. Nor will 
it continue to worship for ever at the shrine of ‘‘ production.” The 
really interesting and the important thing is what is going to emerge 
from that boiling pot in which Puritanism and Roman Catholicism, 
the zeal for education, Wall Street, Henry Ford and Rotary, capitalism 
and democracy, are seething together. I may be an optimist, but I 
cannot help thinking that neither the old Puritanism nor the old 
Europe, neither Gandhi nor Ford, neither Rockefeller nor Karl Marx, 
but a civilisation which has learnt something from them all is arising 
which will do much to freshen and reinvigorate the now somewhat 
faithless cultures of the old world. 

P. H. KERR. 
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